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Secretary of Commerce 


Hon. Daniel C. Roper 


writing on Credit in ‘Credit 








and Financial Management’ says: 


PT deter in this country, a man's credit is 


determined by countless factors other than 

the crude criterion of the amount of money 
in his strong-box. His credit is not gauged solely 
by the extent of his actual resources at a given 
time. Monetary solvency and "liquidity" form a 
highly important element, to be sure, in apprais- 
ing any man's right to receive credit—but so, 
too, do the elements of his character, his past 
performances, his business capacity, his demon- 
strated earning power, his prospects of success 
and his prestige. This intelligent broadening of 
the bases of mercantile credit has operated as a 
potent humanizing factor. It is an evidence of 
commercial enlightenment among our people. 
This liberalized credit system has soililiatied in- The nation-wide facilities of The 
calculably to the high standard of living that has Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted to 
distinguished the United States. Its combination the compiling of Moral Hazard Inspec- 
of flexibility and soundness largely explains the tion Reports for insurance underwrit- 
spirit which has helped American credit to ing, credit, commercial and employment 
withstand the fiercely battering assaults of the purposes and Claim Reports. Address 
depression." inquiries to 102 Maiden Lane, N. Y 
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The New Deal 


In Credit 


Reduced to simplest terms, business is 
engaged in the task of eliminating vicious 
forms of competition. As it goes 2uut its 
work it is rapidly discovering that competi- 
tion in Credit is among the most vicious 
practices with which it has to deal. 


Business must stop this Credit Competi- 
tion itself. No outside agency can do it 
unless it takes over full control and man- 
agement, and business does not want that. 
But the job cannot be done by individuals, 
or by markets, or by industries. To do it 
properly all businesses must work together 


as one. 


Leaders in the manufacturing, wholesale 
and financial fields long ago started the 


organization they need for this work. 
They own, control and direct it. It has the 
far-flung organization, the trained _per- 
sonnel, and the machinery necessary for 
the work. 


That organization is the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Through it have 
been established the principles and the 
specialized services needed for the task. 


Business can save itself billions of 
dollars by utilizing that organization and 
machinery for this important work. As a 
matter of indisputable fact there is no other 
organization in existence which can do the 
job for them. 
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C) matter how good it may be in itself, a collection message is stronger 
when it’s a Postal Telegram. A Postal Telegram is vigorous and 

yet polite ... insistent and yet courteous. It gets attention that’s followed 
by action. It’s a first-rate collection medium that credit men are using in 
80,000 places in the United States and Canada...a result-producing means 
of reaching the entire world, through the great International System of 
which Postal Telegraph is a part. So... when collections tend to lag, 
flash a “book” of Postal Telegrams to a list of dormant accounts and 
watch them come to life. If you prefer, a Postal Telegraph Representative 
will relieve you of the details. Just call the nearest Postal Telegraph office. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


* 
Postal Telegraph is the only American tele- 
graph company that offers a world-wide serv- 
ice of coordinated record communications 
rf ERA KG 


' gnder a single management. Through the 
great International System of which Postal <* 
Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, Ae YE 
The Orient over Commercial Cables, Central 
America, South America and the West Indies 
over All America Cables, and ships at sea 
via Mackay Radio. 
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Simple Standards 


From a week of crowded experiences at the recent 

annual convention and a subsequent visit to the 

\y Century of Progress, the deepest impression I re- 

ceived was caused by what might be termed a 
very ordinary sort of thing. 


Time was short in Milwaukee and as I was particu- 
larly anxious to have the opportunity to see as much 
as possible of that beautiful city, part of an afternoon 
was stolen from the convention to take an automobile 
trip. In the course of that trip we passed through 
Milwaukee’s public parks and there we saw thousands 
of people, grown-ups and children, congregated in 
family parties with their picnic lunches. 

Of course there was the usual activity among the 
younger element who were playing their games, but 
never to our recollection had we seen so many happy 
groups apparently intent just on enjoying the out-of- 
doors under the quietest and pleasantest sort of cir- 
cumstances. As we viewed the manner in which these 
thousands were passing their time, we could not but 
contrast it with the hurly-burly of human activities in 
the hectic period through which we had only recently 
passed. There was no doubt of the greater peace and 
contentment; there was no doubt of the deeper satis- 
faction being derived from the humble picnic and the 
immediate impression upon us was that of simplicity. 


That simplicity, it is safe to say, is characteristic of 
the noticeably larger percentage of recreational activ- 
ities all over our country at the present time, evidenc- 
ing the fact that we have been returning to simple 
standards of living. 


It is an encouraging and wholesome thing to be 
able to observe this change. For a long time many 
of our people seemed to forget that real enjoyment 
could be had without extravagant spending and fever- 
ish activity. 

So too in business we have been passing through 
a period of transition. The decline and fall of the 
empire of speculation, not only in so-called securities 
but also in every phase of business procedure, resulted 
in the realization that we had surrounded our com- 
mercial endeavors with a complex web of entangling 
threads. 

Those threads enmeshed us at every turn and the 
conduct of business was unnecessarily hampered by 
obstacles and hindrances of our own creation. And 
so it became necessary for us to sweep away the webs 
that we might the better proceed along orderly and 
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straighter lines. We had to get back closer to simple 
principles of business and living. 


Thus also with credit. The simple principle of 
credit is that it is a trust of capital or other value re- 
posed upon the right to expect future payment in 
money or its equivalent. 


Too many of us forgot that. It is true that we may 
have declared the right but our pursuit of volume led 
us to disregard the probabilities under the right. We 
not only inflated credit hopelessly but neglected as 
well to pursue the proper course looking to the re- 
demption of credit. 


If there be one outstanding error of business where 
credit is concerned, it is that error of refusing to recog- 
nize that we cannot be isolationists and succeed. 
There are few of us who have only one debtor and 
still fewer who have only one creditor. Practically 
every credit is related to other credits in a common- 
age of risk. The sooner we all realize our inter-de- 
pendence with other creditors the sooner we shall 
unite our efforts to keep credit sound to our mutual 
interests and to our mutual advantage. 


Under the National Industrial Recovery ‘Act the 
N. R. A. and P. R. A. seek to do a simple thing. 
They seek to level employment and wages sufficiently 
so that all workers may participate. I do not say that 
this simple thing is easy to accomplish. The reason 
it isn’t is because we have to abandon the practices and 
procedures with which we have permitted our business 
conduct to be surrounded until only the essentials and 
their immediately necessary refinements remain. 


It is inevitable that in seeking to accomplish the 
common good the practice of sensible credits must be 
adopted and in order to do this there must be a blend- 
ing of creditor interests under centralized controls 
without recognition of narrow industrial lines. This 
means that as an Association we face the opportunity 
to be of very distinct service to the country. 


In presenting the facilities which we have already 
developed and refined and which are so susceptible to 
modification, enlargement or adaptation to the re- 
quirements ahead, the very fact that these facilities 
operate along simple lines and are based upon simple 
principles, qualifies them for approval and selection 
and the whole-hearted support and patronage, not 
only of our own membership, but also of every ex- 
tractor, manufacturer or dealer whose business does 
not require the immediate exchange of cash for the 
commodity or service which he offers. 

















































































































































































































































































































Fire prevention 


«Fire puts men out of work, interferes 
with continuity of industry, and often 
results in fatalities or serious injuries” 


by JAMES |. BANASH, 
President, 
National Safety Council 


Industry in the United States, as is 
well known, is at this moment con- 
lu fronted with certain drastic condi- 
tions which demand the best thought 
_of every executive to aid in accomplish- 
ing the aims of the National Recovery 
Act. The rapid and rather novel changes 
in the attitude of our government to- 
ward money, price stabilization and uni- 
formity of production, spread of labor 
and wages, combined with certain trends 
in manufacturing processes, indicate that 
industry in general is likely to undergo 
- many changes. Whether these will be 
entirely beneficial or of a permanent or 
temporary na- 
ture is some- 
what beside the 
point, as the 
immediate 
problem before 
industrial man- 
agement is how 
to continue in 
successful ex- 
istence. 

It is reason- 
able to inquire 
what this has 
to do with fire 
prevention, and 
a brief analysis 
may be helpful 
in formulating 
the thoughts of 
industrial man- 
agement, be- 
cause every- 
thing which 
will assist the 
profitable continuity of our tremendous 
industrial establishment should be con- 
sidered. 

Fire prevention is not only aimed at 
reducing the number and severity of 
‘fires, but should properly include the 
important subject of reducing to the ut- 
most limit the serious annual record of 
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suffering and thousands of fatalities. 
This thought may be read int6 intelligent 
analysis of Item (c) in Section 7 of 
the “Basic Codes of Fair Competition” 
published by the Federal Administrator, 
which reads as follows: “Conditions of 
employment should contain necessary 
safeguards for the health and safety of 
the workers and for stabilization of 
thei: employment.” 

A destructive fire may essentially in- 
terfere with all these desirable condi- 
tions. It puts men out of work. It 
interferes with continuity of industry 
and many times results in fatalities or 
serious injuries. 

Question arises as to what industry 
can and should logically be expected to 
do about fire prevention, more than what 
has been done 
in the past. 
It seems obvi- 
ous that inso- 
far as actual 
efficiency of 
manufacturing 
Operations is 
concerned, in- 
dustry has gone 
a long way and 
cannot be ex- 
pected in the 
very immediate 
future to in- 
crease its mar- 
gin very greatly 
by cutting 
down the 
amount of la- 
bor or material 
involved. In 
fact, the trend 
is in the other 
direction, inso- 
far as it concerns labor. Furthermore, 
if we look at fire prevention in industry 
as being divided into two major divi- 
sions, one of which may be called con- 
struction and protection and the other 
prevention, what do we find? 

It seems fair to say that there is 
freely available to every one quite com- 
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plete information relative to the fea- 
tures of proper construction, adequate 
first aid fire fighting equipment, auto- 
matic sprinklers, proper clearances be- 
tween sources of heat and combustible 
materials, containers for hazardous ma- 
terials, organization of fire fighting 
forces, etc. In fact, the major industries 
of this country have taken advantage of 
such knowledge to a reasonable extent 
and no immediate far reaching step in 
advance can be expected. 

On the other hand, under the general 
subject of prevention, consideration of 
the situation leads to the thought that 
industry can help itself as well as our 
national economy by further self-analysis 
along certain lines which perhaps do not 
occur to the average person. This re- 
fers to the less apparent hazards, among 
which a few may be mentioned with the 
intent of stimulating further thought 
about its own processes by industry itself. 

The very simple term “housekeeping” 
probably covers a wider range in pre- 
vention of both fires and accidents than 
perhaps any other single thing. House- 
keeping is so important that it is well 
worth the detailed study of every en- 
gineer. Perhaps if we had a long, 
scientific name for the simple word 
“housekeeping,” it would attract more 
technical attention, but nevertheless it 
is a problem which is always with 
us, and numerous hazards can all be 
grouped under the heading ‘Poor 
Housekeeping.” 

Another point which deserves consid- 
eration is that with the increasing ap- 
plication of science to industry, perhaps 
individuals responsbile for improve- 
ments in processes may be too close to 
what they are doing and too interested 
in the mechanical or chemical success 
of the process itself to get a sufficiently 
objective point of view of the hazards 
involved. Naturally, many of these 
processes cannot be published, and in 
the zeal for concealment there is a re- 
luctance to seek advice relative to the 
hazards which may be involved from 
outsiders or specialists who stand ready 
to help. 

Some of the less apparent features 
which deserve study are those that deal 
with fire hazards that may not yet be 
apparent, because they have not yet as- 
serted themselves. The processes may 
be in the experimental stage or may not 
have been in production long enough 
for the hazards to have become apparent. 
If the scientific brains (Cont. on p. 39) 
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by CHARLES E. MEEK, 

Ass't. Vice Pres., Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York; Presi- 
dent, N.A.C.M., 1914-15; 
Chairman, Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, N. A. C. M. 


interesting and consistent move- 

ment. Its supporters have never 

wavered in their allegiance to the 
cause nor have they permitted their 
efforts to be diverted afield. The battle, 
an unhill struggle, has gradually gained 
momentum until it not only has spread 
throughout the United States, but also 
has found solid support from our neigh- 
bors in Canada. The most striking 
testimony to its importance is the fact 
that our President is empowered to des- 
ignate annually, by proclamation, Fire 
Prevention Week. Plans-are now being 
prepared to observe the coming week of 
October 8th as the 1933 anniversary of 
the cause. Our membership can contri- 
bute substantially to the furtherance of 
the movement through lending their in- 
fluence and participating actively in the 
programs which naturally will result 
from the President’s proclamation. 

In making a current review of the 
fire prevention situation, certain items 
appear that may be worthy of comment. 
One of these is that for the first time 
perhaps in American history the recent 
serious suspension of business activity 
did not radically affect the fire waste. 
The statistics do not indicate that any 
unusual influences were at work to in- 
crease alarms or magnify losses. We 
find in this the reinforcement of our 
belief long entertained that it is the 
unconscious incendiary rather than the 
deliberate crook who sends up the curve 
of the fire waste in periods of business 
depression. In fact we believe that arson 
plots and rings are more likely to be 
conceived and promoted in times of 
business activity than when things are 
dull. Business depressions bring indi- 
vidual discouragement. This leads much 
less frequently to wrong action than to 
inaction. Fires in business depressions 
have come frequently from lack of care 
and vigilance; indifference to physical 
conditions. 

A tremendous improvement in indus- 
trial physical conditions and municipal 
housekeeping has occurred since our last 
business depression. The development 
of inspection bureaus in our fire depart- 
ments has so improved general condi- 


. Battling the fire waste has been an 





protection 


a‘Fires in business depression have come 
frequently from lack of care and vigilance; 


indifference to 


tions as to make it now possible for a 
man to withhold for a time the critical 
surveillance of his plant without the 
historic too frequent result of fire. Our 
housekeeping con- 
ditions were once 
so bad that when 
active care was 
withdrawn fire was 
almost inevitable. 
We shall not be 
in error then if 
we attribute some 
of our present 
good fortune to 
the development 
of the fire preven- 
tion bureaus of 
our fire depart- 
ments. We have 
a continuously ac- 
tive surveillance 
of our fire hazards 
that ten years ago 
we had just begun 
to develop. Our 
fire departments are actually becoming 
agencies of conservation. 

Neither should we overlook the fact 
that the fire departments are becoming 
more competent also in the extinguish- 
ment of fires. The firemen are receiv- 
ing training today. Special schools are 
being established throughout the coun- 
try for this purpose. For the first time 
in American history there is a definite 
movement among the firemen to make 
fire fighting a profession. They are 
studying the properties of gases and 
oils, the principles of hydraulics and 
pneumatics, and developing drill prac- 
tice in the use of fire department ap- 
paratus like nothing else we have seen 
before. 

The idea of salvaging merchandise 
from water damage is spreading rapidly 
in fire departments. Most modern de- 
partments now carry and spread covers 
over goods liable to injury by water. 
This is a service heretofore left almost 
entirely to the fire insurance companies 
who have long maintained salyage com- 
panies at their own expense generously 
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averting water damage from goods 
insured and uninsured alike. This func- 
tion is obviously one that fire de- 
partments should assume, eventually 
relieving the in- 
surance companies 
of a service it is 
not just for our 
communities to 
impose upon them 
or expect them to 
render. 

There is a cer- 
tain economic de- 
velopment that is 
also in a measure 
responsible for the 
curtailment of fire 
hazards. This is 
business consoli- 
dation. When a 
number of utility 
plants, or manuv- 
facturing estab- 
lishments, come 
together under 
common management almost the first 
step is the survey, evaluation and com- 
parison of the various physical prop- 
erties. In such a comparison variations 
in fire hazards become at once apparent. 
Competition being eliminated, each 
plant becomes solicitous for the safety 
of the others. A safety department is 
created that serves them all alike in 
eliminating fire hazards. Old fire traps 
are razed, sometimes entire plants aban- 
doned, because they are a menace to 
continuous production or their opera- 
tion is uneconomical. The favorable 
effect of such developments upon the 
fire waste is easily discernible. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has always recognized the value of 
being identified with worth-while move- 
ments affecting credit and consequently 
joined hands years ago with those or- 
ganizations directing their efforts to the 
elimination of fire waste. There are so 
many angles to be considered from the 
standpoint of profitable results that an 
attempt to present a complete inventory 
at the moment would (Cont. on p. 39) 
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Six months is a short time in the life 
of any nation, and yet we have to 
look back but six months to see the 
end of an old order and the begin- 
ning of a new order. This fundamental 
change is emphatically true of our bank- 
ing system, and this report will be con- 
fined to events pertinent to that system 
and the fundamental changes following 
those events. 

Banking history in the past few 
months has entailed heavy responsibili- 
ties— 


(1) as to closed banks, 

(2) as to open banks, 

(3) as to banking policies, 

(4) as to Reserve policies, 

(5) that faith be kept with the people. 





i 


These obligations have required and have 
had the closest cooperation and coordi- 
nation of effort between the financial 
departments of the Government upon 
whom the obligations rest—the Treas- 
ury Department, the Federal Reserve 
System, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. We hear a lot about politics in 
Washington. I'd like to testify that 
these departments have faced these obli- 
gations. without political thought, that 
hours have meant nothing, and that the 
task has been approached almost in a 
consecrated way. 

- Our first task was our obligation to 
depositors in closed banks. These banks 
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@ "Il pledge you our best efforts in the solution of the 


eo of banks. 
ook to the da 


Together we may with confidence 
when banks, doing their full part, will 


have regained their first place in the regard of America." 



































must be reorganized on a sound basis 
or funds based on their assets must be 
by dividends paid to their depositors. 
1650 member banks were not licensed 
to open with deposits of $3,124,591,000. 
This has been reduced to 957 with de- 
posits of $987,778,000, or a decrease in 
number of 693 and in deposits uf $2,- 
136,813,000. 2959 state non-member 
banks were not licensed to open with 
$1,321,309,000 of deposits. This has 
been reduced to 1746 with deposits of 
$943,323,000 or a decrease in number 
of 1213 and deposits of $378,086,000. 
These figures as to these two classes of 
banks must be clearly understood as em- 
bracing certain ones of each class that 
could not be reorganized and went into 
liquidation, but even so the picture por- 
trays substantial progress towards the 
release of impounded deposits. 

This picture will never be satisfying 
until it is completed and full faith is 
kept with these depositors in closed 
banks that they shall speedily have their 
banks reorganized or receive dividends 
justified by assets. This picture also pre- 
sents a large monetary and social prob- 
lem—monetary because the funds frozen 
in these closed banks affect any monetary 
effort because of their deflationary as- 
pect, and socially because of the depriva- 
tion suffered by these depositors. May 
I just pledge that the financial agencies 
named will continue their earnest efforts 
in the full solution of this problem. 
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by EUGENE R. BLACK, Governor, Federal Reserve Board. 


Another question involves every effort 
in behalf of the banks that are opened, 
—a maintenance of their capital struc- 
ture, and a furtherance of their liquidity 
to enable them to meet their demands 
and to properly serve agriculture, com- 
merce and industry. Every effort is be- 
ing directed towards these ends. 


Questions covering the commercial 
banking policy and the Reserve Bank 
policy may be considered together. 
We've got to work together to make 
any policy successful. The sufficiency 
of currency for all needs is no longer 
involved. The law as it now stands 
guarantees an adequate supply. Dur- 
ing all the depression and during the 
last six months of recovery the supply 
has never been lacking. Money in cir- 
culation, covering all money outside of 
the Treasury and of the Reserve Banks, 
has been ample to meet every demand. 
Money in circulation to be effective 
must be money at work. During the 
period of fear and hoarding there was 
$2,000,000. more money in circulation, 
that is, money outside the Treasury and 
the Reserve Banks, than there is now— 
but it was frightened or hoarded money, 
locked up in the safety deposit boxes 
or in the vaults of banks—idle money, 
ineffective money—not money at work. 
Circulation ought to be and will be in- 
creased just as soon and just as fast as 
recovery gives it a job to do—building, 
renovating, permanent improvements, 
installation of machinery and equip- 
ment, business upbuilding, increased 
payrolls and employment, enlarged fac- 
tory output, the movement of crops and 
the financing of such movements—all 
these put the dollar to work, and circu- 
lation for these purposes will meet every 
demand. What we do need in this 
country is a credit expansion demanded 
by an expanding business. 

Mighty efforts have been made by the 
Government to drag us out of the mire 
of the past five years and mighty strides 
toward this end have been had. One 
third of the cotton crop has been plowed 
up and $120,000,000 paid to Southern 
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farmers for this cotton. We may not 
understand or believe in that plan but 
the price of cotton is today 100% higher 
than it was six months ago. 5,000,000 
pigs and a million sows have been 
bought by the Government in aid of the 
hog raiser. We may doubt that plan 
but it has disbursed $50,000,000 to the 
Western hog raiser. Great efforts have 
been made in behalf of wheat and we 
may be skeptical as to them but wheat 
last fall was stationary around 40c and 
today it is twice that. $3,300,000,000 
has been apportioned to public works. 
You may not agree about that but it 
means dollars at work—material sold in 
vast quantities—employment of labor- 
ers and artisans on a gigantic scale. 
Farm mortgages to the extent of $2,000,- 
000,000 may be exchanged for bonds or 
bought. This brings relief to the dis- 
tressed farmer, relieves the banks and 
insurance companies of frozen assets, 
gives the landowner a low rate of inter- 
est and a long term of years to save his 
farm. It’s dollars at work. Home own- 
ers bonds to the extent of $2,000,000,000 
may be used to the same end. It’s dol- 
lars at work. 

* The National Recovery Administra- 
tion is synchro- 
nizing industry, 
replacing de- 
structive com- 
petition with 
intelligent co- 
operation, 
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shortening the hours of labor to provide 
more employment, increasing wages to 
Create more purchasing power, correlat- 
ing industry into the whole program 
of recovery, calling patriotically for a 
nation-wide effort to put industry and 
business back on their feet—It’s putting 
dollars to work. 

I have narrated all these efforts to 
prove that we are in a new era. If you 


work 


don’t like that term change the term— 
but it is here. The banks and the Re- 
serve banks must realize that they are 
operating under conditions never exist- 
ent before and with forces that are new 
and controlling and if they are to suc- 
ceed they must accord themselves with 
these conditoins and these forces. If 
our function is peculiarly a credit func- 
tion we must perform it under these 
conditions and in 
line with these 
forces. There is 
nothing hidden 
about Reserve 
Bank policy. We 
are trying to force 
money to seek in- 
vestment, to find 
employment, to go 
to work in behalf 
of industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture—our open mar- 
ket operations are all to that end. We 
are trying to keep step with every 
legitimate demand for credit within the 
realm of the full recovery program. I 
think the bank’s problem is the same as 
ours and the bank’s policy should be 
the same. I 
wouldn’t ask 
any bank to 
make any loan 
that in the judg- 
ment of its offi- 
cers it should 
not make—but 
I do think that 
in the new era 
we must get 
away from an 
exclusive in- 
vestment of col- 
lateral lending 
‘policy and get 
back to a basis 
of commercial 
lending. 

The period of 
fear is gone. 
The hysteria is 
past. The banking system has been 
largely purged. Confidence has returned. 
Now courage must make successful our 
banking policies and if we fail in sup- 
plying the legitimate demands of credit 
the recovery program must fail and we'll 
fall with it. I have absolute faith that 
this will not happen but that the new 
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banking system will do its full part. 
I have reported on the procedure for 
licensing our banks and on four of the 
problems following—and the legisla- 
tion and other problems have been 
before us. The enactments as to Gold 
Embargoes, gold obligations, the 
Thomas bill and the Glass bill have 
each presented problems. I would be 
unfair to you if 
I did not report 
specifically on 
the Glass bill. 
It has been 
my province to 
accept the Glass 
bill as the law. 
It greatly en- 
larges the pow- 
ers of the Re- 
serve Board to 
curb excessive 
speculation and 
those powers 
will be fully 
employed. It 
gives the Board jurisdiction over re- 
lations with Foreign Banks and that 
jurisdiction will be maintained. It gives 
the Board discretionary powers on the 
matter of certain procedure of invest- 
ment affiliates and those powers will be 
exercised. It instructs the Board to pre- 
vent payment of interest on demand 
deposits, and it will be prevented. It 
instructs the Board to fix the interest 
rate on all time and savings deposits: 
this has been done by fixing a national 
maximum rate of three per cent upon 
both time and savings deposits and leav- 
ing free the autonomy of each bank in 
fixing its own rate within that limit. 
Much discussion has been had as to 
the guarantee of deposits provision. I 
do not care to dodge that discussion— 
as far as the Board is concerned it is the 
law. Its success or failure in the purpose 
for which the law was made admittedly 
must depend upon the quality of its en- 
forcement. If it is administered ably 
and honestly, as I deem it will be, it 
should be a menace to no bank or group 
of banks and a protective measure to all 
banks. The law fixes the condition of 
membership upon the possession by each 
applying bank of assets adequate to meet 
its liabilities to depositors and other 
creditors. In fairness to each member 
of the fund no bank should be admitted 
to membership unless its assets meet this 
requirement. 
With this condition applied losses in 
the corporation (Continued on page 42) 
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Whats ahead for wholesaling? 


@ "Ahead for wholesaling—a new conception of function expressed in defi- 


nite, tangible, well-rounded service. 


It represents a task and a challenge— 


a challenge to prove our place and value in the distributive function." 


tion of distribution. It was born of 

expediency, at a time when com- 

munication was slow and transpor- 
tation a lengthy and laborious process. 
It was nurtured by the advancement of 
producing genius, machine-made prod- 
ucts in increasingly large volume calling 
for the most economical distribution at 
at increasingly fast rate. It exists today 
as an essential, fundamental function 
and will continue as a definite part of 
mercantile business. 

Our purpose can best be gained by 
discussing not so much what is ahead 
for wholesaling as what is ahead for 
wholesalers. What methods will be em- 
ployed? What place will the whole- 
saler have in the process of wholesaling ? 
In what way may the wholesaler con- 
tribute to an efficient and profitable 
distribution of goods? These are ques- 
tions of intense interest to manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer alike. They 
press for answer and only as they are 
answered distinctly and clearly will an 
orderly, economically sound procedure 
take form out of what has been an ad- 
mittedly chaotic and complex condition 
in wholesaling. 

It has been said that no man can serve 
two masters. But wholesaling has two 
masters—driving, aggressive, exacting— 
the producer of goods and the retail dis- 
tributor. To be posed between two such 
masters is a position both trying and 
well-nigh paradoxical. 

On the one hand the wholesaler must 
keep the manufacturer happy and 
contented by distributing his goods ag- 
gressively and in keeping with the manu- 
facturer's production, real or potential ; 
on the other hand, he must perform the 
distributive function circumspectly. He 
must not overstock his good customer. 
He must conscientiously endeavor to sell 
his customer only such goods and in 
such quantity as can be successfully re- 
sold. He must select from his various 
resources those goods which in his 
opinion best fit the need of his clientele. 
He must pick and choose. He cannot 
take all that is offered. Furthermore, 
he must safeguard his customers’ finan- 


son of dis is essentially a func- 
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by C. A. SCHUSTER 
Marshall, Field & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


cial structure as well as his own. He 
must meet promptly his obligation for 
the merchandise he buys from manu- 
facturers in times of financial stringency 
and in many cases arrange more lenient 
terms with those retailers in turn less 
able to meet their obligations promptly. 
Otherwise the wheels of distribution will 
not turn. 

It frequently becomes necessary for 
him to restrict output at a time when the 
manufacturer is doubly exercised over 
the disposal of his product, for these 
periods of stringency are always coinci- 
dent with a lag in distribution. 

These two pressures, aggressiveness 
and circumspectness, cannot always be 
reconciled. In fact, for a full decade or 
more they have been increasingly diffi- 
cult, well nigh impossible of coordina- 
tion. ‘The primary reason has been 
over-production, the genius of produc- 
tion outstripping consumption. This, 
together with other elements, made it 
impossible for wholesalers to distribute 
satisfactorily all the goods made. 
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Manufacturers, becoming impatient with 
wholesalers as their distributors, began 
to seek other means of distribution. 
Other salesmen—their own—were 
sought and sent out into the field to 
overcome their less aggressive competi- 
tors and to supplement distribution by 
wholesalers, which was considered to be 
insufficient and therefore unsatisfactory. 

Aggressive manufacturers in thus as- 
suming the wholesaling function did so 
at largely increased costs—frequently 
prohibitive—and at times with tragic 
results, for the old adage, “Every cobbler 
to his own last,” probably still applies. 

As a natural corollary to this pro- 
cedure, large retailers found it possible 
to deal directly with manufacturers. 
Many groups of smaller users grew into 
being to attempt to secure these same ad- 
vantages for their individual units. In 
other words, the function of wholesaling 
was complicated by being put into hands 
other than the wholesaler’s. The whole 
economic process has been more in- 
volved, decidedly more labyrinthine than 
I am painting it. 

To reiterate, all of this procedure did 
nothing to destroy the wholesaling func- 
tion—it did complicate it. It added to 
the sum total of distributive costs by 
creating organization within organiza- 
tion, wheels within wheels, complexity 
without end until net profit, the proper 
objective of all business, has well-nigh 
vanished. It has become like a Mother 
Goose tale, interesting but unbelievable. 
It has all terminated in a sense of 
futility, in a realization that the pro- 
cedure of the last decade or so lacks the 
fundamental soundness necessary to suc- 
cess in the present social and business 
economy. 

In all that has transpired we whole- 
salers are not without fault. Certain it 
is that many of the things my own or- 
ganization and others are thinking about 
and doing today should have been con- 
sidered and done long since. Our prob- 
lem today is ‘““What is ahead?” 

Aggressive wholesalers of today have 
developed a new conception of their 
function. We have learned that we will 
receive much by giving much. We know 
that the days of merely buying and sell- 
ing merchandise are over. We have 
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come to look upon our customer not as 
some one to whom to sell goods but as 
the retail distributor of our goods. His 
life is our life and his success our suc- 
cess. To serve him well we must know 
his problems and be prepared with the 
necessary methods and merchandise to 
meet those problems. We must make 
available to him all that we have of 
knowledge or information which will 
help him to do a better job. In short, 
we must coordinate his business with 
ours in the fullest meaning of the word. 


I emphasize coordinate lest some one 
quote me as having said cooperate. Co- 
operate suggests something much less 


deep and vital than coordinate. Some 
one has said that to cooperate was like 
helping a girl with her household duties, 
to coordinate was like marrying her. 

We of our organization have definitely 
embarked upon this new conception of 
function—that by which our every 
thought and action is calculated to im- 
prove the business health and vitality of 
our customers, for I repeat we realize 
fully that the measure of their success 
will be the measure of our success. 

We enter upon this experience with 
no sense of arrogance or lofty superiority 
but with conscientious determination to 
provide our customers with the merchan- 
dise necessary to their businesses at a 
minimum of distributive cost and to 
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Goods are not well-sold until they are resold. 


place at their disposal all that we can 
muster in the way of information, 
advice, and selling help. 

I’m sure I may be pardoned for re- 
ferring to our own business. It would 
be presumptuous to exemplify from the 
works of our contemporaries and com- 
petitors, although many of them are in- 
terested in many of the same things I 
mean to refer to and are doing outstand- 
ing work of the same kind. Some of 
the points I shall touch upon are not 
new. They have been with us for some 
time. Others are yet in the making. 
This whole program is not one of sud- 
den and quick decision but represents 
the birth of an idea which has been in 
the process of gestation for a long time. 

Our first point of consideration is 
merchandise. It is the very life-blood 
of the business. Merchandise must be 
salable, and there are various elements 
which unite to make it so. The first of 
these is quality, measured by standards 
rigidly maintained from one year’s end 
to another. I mention this obvious fact 
only to point out that, if to maintain 
high and uniform standards of quality 
it becomes necessary to control processes 
of manufacture, such control must be 
undertaken. We, in many lines, have 
found this necessary. Our own mills, 
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our converting operations, our factories 
enable us to set the standards which we 
conceive to be necessary to successful 
merchandising and to faithfully adhere 
to such standards. 

Nor are we content to generalize on 
the subject of quality. Merchandise 
must actually stand the test. For this 
reason we maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory operating in accordance with 
methods adopted by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. Frequent checks 
of our merchandise are made to assure 
ourselves of absolute conformity to 
standards set. When a rug is purchased 
which was made on our own looms there 
goes with the purchase the assurance that 
the rug will withstand the degree of wear 
accepted as standard for that given qual- 
ity. That fact is established by actual 
test in our laboratory. A fabric said to 
be fast in color must withstand the 
prescribed number of hours in the 
fadometer. A cloth to be sold as wash- 
able must resist the standard washing 
tests to which it is subjected. The 
strength and wearing qualities of a sheet 
are matters of definite determination. 

Not only must the basic quality of the 
goods be sound but great importance 
must be attached to fashion, that element 
which appeals to man’s innate love for 
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the beautiful, the artistic, the new, and 
unique. I need not relate how fashion 
has invaded even the fields of utilitarian 
products. Here as elsewhere richness and 
harmony of coloring, symmetry of de- 
sign, beauty in line and curve have be- 
come the key which unlocks the door 
of sales volume. 

Fashion, in importance, is not even 
second to quality and must be pursued 
with diligence and understanding. She 
is said by some to be a fickle dame but 
she is fickle only to those incapable of 
apprehending her. To those who em- 
brace her she is a pleasurable and con- 
stant companion, ever urging to new 
endeavors and fresh accomplishments. 
As the artist is known by his art—so the 
exceptional wholesaler will be known by 
the artistry he puts into his products. 
Let wholesalers take heed therefore that 
they build or compel to be built into 
their merchandise true and authentic 
elements of fashion. This is not easy of 
accomplishment, but it is a necessary part 
of merchandise today. 

And where is the man who doubts 
that its influence will not be of increas- 
ing importance in the years to come? In 
that portion of our business which I 
personally supervise, as in other divi- 
sions as well, we convert fabrics, pri- 
marily for feminine apparel. In this 
matter of fashion we are aided greatly 
by our Paris office. A constant flow of 
feminine fashion information from that 
source influences our styling, and by 
converting we are in position to trans- 
late that information into merchandise. 
We do not, of course, paint every de- 
sign, we do not ourselves do the actual 
engraving of rollers, we do not do the 
actual printing but the product is still 
ours and expresses our own best under- 
standing of fashion-rightness. Similar 
authenticity is obtainable in other lines 
by contact with established offices in the 
principal producing centers of the world. 

Not only must our merchandise be of 
sound quality and of artistic beauty but 
it must meet with trade acceptance as 
to price lining and as to the many and 
variable elements which make trade ac- 
ceptance a wily creature. Merchandise 
must be built with an eye to its ultimate 
sale—to consumer acceptance. It will 
not do for wholesalers in the future to 
buy what some manufacturer produces 
and later endeavor to find a market for 
his product. Rather the process must be 
reversed. The aggressive wholesaler will 
know the requirements of the consuming 
public and will either in purchasing or 
by his own production see to it that his 
products embrace these requirements. 
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\/e ourselves have our large retail store 
as well as several smaller retail stores of 
varying degrees of importance. From 
our close contact with the consuming 
public through these channels we believe 
we are better equipped to understand the 
requirements of the consumer and the 
various elements which constitute trade 
acceptance. 

Now, of course, not all wholesalers 
are in the position to operate retail stores 
wlithin their own organization. This is 
all the more reason why special diligence 
should be applied in the discovery of 
what is generally comprehended under 
the term “‘trade acceptance.” L»rki-~ 
retail outlets, the information will !e 
more difficult to secure but it must be 





"Retailers are definitely sig- 
nifying their hunger for 
information regarding mer- 
chandise. The appeal of 
price has held the center of 
the stage in retail presenta- 
tion but it is probably true 
that in the years ahead price- 
appeal will be less potent." 











secured if the modern conception of 
service about which I am speaking is to 
be fulfilled by the wholesaler. His 
goods will not be well sold until they 
are resold and he must do everything 
within his power to see to it that the 
goods he offers to his customer contains 
known elements of consumer acceptance. 
Obviously I am setting out a goal which 
will not always be attained even by the 
most aggressive. But failure in con- 
scientious effort in that direction on the 
part of the wholesaler will be inexcus- 
able. Consistent stocks of merchandise 
embracing these qualities must be main- 
tained; if seasonable goods—then for 
the life of the season. Wholesalers have 
been greatly lacking in this regard es- 
pecially in the past several years. 

To be sure, justification may be found 
for extreme prudence in the matter of 
stocks on hand and due, but the fact 
remains that it is the wholesaler’s job to 
fill the gap between manufacturing and 
retailing and no wholesaler can be said 
to be performing his distributing func- 
tion well if he fails to adequately pre- 
pare staple and seasonable merchandise 
for the normal demand of his customers. 

Nor should the aggressive wholesaler 
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stop in having produced goods of sound 
quality, of fashion-rightness, and in 
sufficient supply. He will endeavor to 
find special ways to promote the sale 
of such merchandise. Again I illustrate 
by one of our own undertakings en- 
gaged in last spring. Capitalizing the 
growing acceptance of cotton fabrics for 
apparel purposes, we effected contract 
with one of America’s most outstanding 
dress designers, Elizabeth Hawes, to de- 
sign a series of dresses from our cotton 
fabrics. These, with full understanding 
and agreement on her part, were then 
given to dress manufacturers to dupli- 
cate while the sale of yard goods at retail 
was fostered, her artistry in designing 
being translated into patterns and widely 
distributed. Here was constructive effort 
—creation of business for dress manu- 
facturers—Ready-to-Wear departments 
—Piece Goods—Patterns—and to the 
best of our knowledge everybody con- 
nected with the effort profited thereby. 

The second point of consideration 
after merchandise is operation. We 
must not only provide the right kind of 
merchandise in adequate supply and of 
correct design but we must move that 
merchandise from points of production 
to places of consumption at the lowest 
possible distributive cost. This involves 
several elements which are engaging our 
most careful consideration. Old tra- 
ditional methods must be broken down 
and swept aside. Methods which sufficed 
in the years gone by have been tested in 
the light of modern experience and 
many found wanting. 


Our system of filling, packing, and 
shipping orders has recently undergone 
a complete change, resulting in steadily 
decreasing costs per unit of sale. We 
are making a diligent study of costs so 
we know what is profitable and what 
is not. This not only as it pertains to 
our own business but to the business of 
our customers as well. We are modern- 
izing our traveling and selling plans, 
again to reduce cost and to provide more 
adequate coverage. So-called hand-to- 
mouth buying, the bane of the manu- 
facturer and producer, will probably re- 
main with us in much larger measure 
than many of us would like to think. 
Instead of bemoaning the fact, we pro- 
pose to meet this condition insofar as it 
is humanly possible for us to do so by 
maintaining even more frequent contact 
between our customers and our more 
than four hundred salesmen. 


As this is being written we are about 
to announce a new policy of sectional 
sales management organization with the 
obvious objective of closer contact—of 
more definite coordi- (Cont. on page 37) 
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Why Fire Prevention Week? 


S Even though satisfactory answers have been given to 


each of the 15 questions in an N. A. C. M. Insurance Statement, 
there is always a question in the credit executive’s mind as to 
how, when, and where debtors will continue in business. 


The close association between credit 
and insurance is reflected in the in- 
ly surance statement form adopted and 
recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and the slogan 
appearing on the front cover of this 
issue Of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT is indeed appropriate and 
timely : 

“Fire Prevention is Credit 
Protection.” 

That sentence speaks vol- 
umes, as any business man who 
has had a fire will agree. Even 
though satisfactory answers had 
been given to each of the 15 
questions in the Association’s 
regular insurance statement and 
adequate insurance was known 
to have been carried, there is 
always a question in the credit 
executive's mind, as to how, 
when and where debtors will 
continue in business. Worse 
still is the question in the mind 
of the man himself. 

It behooves every executive 
whose responsibility is to main- 
tain his organization’s credit to 
see to it that the entire proper- 
ties are as thoroughly made safe 
against fire as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

Fire records indicate that 
the largest fires usually origi- 
nate in business establishments, 
whether of the mercantile or 
manufacturing classes. Business 
men know this and appreciate 
also that fire is one of their 
worst enemies, since few com- 
panies are able to reestablish themselves 
unimpaired after their plant has been 
destroyed. 

Fire Prevention Week is a good time 
for managers to establish safety rules 
for their employees. For this purpose 
a meeting should be called to formulate 
the rules to guide the organization. 
Self-inspection blanks, which may un- 
cover serious hazards, may be obtained 
from the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters for the use of competent 
employees iri making inspections of fac- 


by A. WILBUR NELSON, 


Ass't. to the General Manager, 
Nat'l. Board of Fire Underwriters 


tories and mercantile establishments. 
It is important for each individual in 
business to turn fire inspector for him- 





@ Exactly ten years ago this month, Cartoonist Mc- 
Cutcheon of "The Chicago Tribune" observed that 
"There was some salvage left of the late Mr. Dumpt 
after his lamented fall—but all the king's horses and all 
the king's men cannot restore a single heirloom or fam- 
ily treasure after a fire has done its devouring work." 


self. Likewise it is important for the 
head of every big business to see that 
a thorough inspection is made during 
Fire Prevention Week or other conve- 
nient time and that all hazards be re- 
moved and a constant check kept upon 
the plant to see that safe conditions are 
maintained throughout the entire year. 

Not only should ordinary hazards be 
sought out but, in addition, special 
hazards developed from particular manu- 
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facturing processes should be eliminated. 
Fire protection facilities should be in- 
vestigated and emergency equipment 
provided for handling by employees. 

In addition to the efforts of business 
men in their own organizations, there 
is an opportunity for them to accom-. 
plish much through their trade associa- 

tions. The inherent fire hazards 

=| of their type of business may 

be studied and safety precau- 

{ tions and practices developed 

which will be to the advantage 

of the industry. Many associa- 

tions have been active in this 
way. 

The N.A.C.M. insurance 
statement form asks 15 ques- 
tions about insurance of various 
kinds, and the first one, con- 
cerning fire insurance, requests 
information not only as to the 
fire insurance carried on mer- 
chandise, buildings, machinery, 
fixtures and other equipment, 
but goes into the co-insurance 
feature, the replacement value, 
date of last appraisal and de- 
preciation, and also directs the 
applicant for credit to list the 
companies with which the fire 
insurance is carried. The right 
quantity is important, but the 
quality is more so. 

Credit men, whether bank- 
ing or mercantile, look first 
at the net worth on the credit 
applicant's statement, and the 
first item following the ‘‘Net 
Worth” on the N.A.C.M. fi- 
nancial statement form is 
“CONTINGENT LIABILITIES . . . 
including those as accommodation in- 
dorser, etc.” The contingent liability 
is often the one that fools us. It is 
not such a blow to lose money we have 
loaned outright, as it is to fork over 
“contingent liability” money, on a note 
we had endorsed for a friend. That 
always comes at the wrong time and so, 
the credit man asks for a list of the 
fire insurance companies (Cont. on p. 33) 
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Credit and 





the 





@ "We must buy before we can sell .. . the credit 
standing of buyer and seller are interrelated 


and mutually significant. 
operation... 


by J. VICTOR DAY, 
President, 
Boston Credit Men's Ass'n. 


discrimination and judgment, 

though we market goods with skill 

and effectiveness, though we admin- 
ister business with economy and eff- 
ciency and have not credit, it is as 
nothing. 

Retail distribution would be cramped 
without some form of credit entering 
into the process. Credit is the life blood 
of all business, whether in production or 
in distribution. 

Unless credit causes goods to circulate 
normally through the arteries of trade, 
there is no life, no profit to business. 
This may be a commonplace statement, 
but for this very reason its truth is vital 
and needs emphasis and reiteration. The 
experiences of the last four years of 
people in every walk of life in every 
section of this country and of the world 
has focused attention as never before 
upon credit. 

Credit is the essential element in com- 
mercial intercourse in what ever form 
it may find expression. Credit is inter- 
national in its outlook, plays no favor- 
ites, and is inexorable in its operations. 
You cannot violate the fundamentals of 
credit with impunity. 

Now we are all prone to use words 
from day to day without complete grasp 
of their meaning. It may not be amiss 
then for us to define credit. It is, of 
course, impossible to find a definition 
that is all inclusive, and also put 
simply— 

Credit is a method of exchange; it is 
the power to purchase merchandise or 
services on the promise to pay at some 
specified date in the future. It matters 
not, then, whether as retailers we sell 
merchandise strictly for cash or on credit 
terms, we are affected by credit at every 
turn. The value of the very money we 
use is a reflection of credit conditions. 

We must buy before we can sell, so 


a Though we select merchandise with 
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Credit compels co- 
makes for community of action." 


that the credit standing of buyer and 
seller are interrelated and mutually sig- 
nificant. Credit, therefore, compels co- 
operation and by its very nature makes 
for community of action. 

To my mind, one of the most signifi- 
cant revelations of the depression 
through which we have gone (and I use 
the past tense advisedly) has been the 
determined effort of American citizens 
to preserve their credit. No sacrifice has 
seemed too great, no effort too difficult 
for those who have been determined to 
maintain their financial integrity. And 
yet we all know that in spite of every 
effort there have been many cases where 
the strain has been too great for the in- 
dividual or corporation to stand. I 
speak not of those who have been 
crooked by design, but of those indi- 
viduals and concerns who have failed 
because of influences over which they 
had no control. 

Charge accounts, I affirm, have done 
more to facilitate distribution in the re- 
tail trade than any other agency yet de- 
vised. The convenience of a charge 
account to those who have established 
credit has stimulated buying, which is a 
vital part of the NRA program. 

Imagine, if you can, the curtailment 
of retail distribution without the me- 
dium of exchange, known as credit. It 
follows naturally and inevitably that the 
wider the expansion of sound and con- 
trolled credit, the wider and more rapid 
the distribution of merchandise and the 
diffusion of general prosperity. If re- 
tail distribution was confined to cash 
transactions or to a method of exchange 
less flexible than credit, the fluidity of 
commerce would be checked and prog- 
ress impeded. 

The charge business of our retail 
stores has grown tremendously during 
the last twenty-five years. The charge 
coin has supplemented the coin of the 
country. It has been estimated that 
about 50% of the volume of our retail 
business is done on credit. What this 
means in sustaining and increasing re- 
tail distribution, no man can measure. 
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The installment system, too, is here to 
stay, but like all “stimulators” of distri- 
bution, must be intelligently controlled. 
Credit departments are today, therefore, 
subjecting all installment accounts to the 
same rigid examinations given regular 
charge customers, so that the clientele of 
installment houses is improving in char- 
acter and dependability. 

Losses on bad debts on regular charge 
accounts when at their highest point 
reached only 114%, and on installment 
accounts approximately 5%. Compare, 
if you will, you men of merchandise, 
these figures with the losses you have 
sustained on goods because of market 
conditions, and how much greater these 
losses would have been without the aid 
given by sales on credit. 

The turnover is greatly accelerated by 
charge accounts, and mark downs on 
goods in stock, minimized. This fact 
is so well understood, that the federal 
government has recently passed certain 
laws which, among other things, tend 
to promote confidence and to encourage 
the public to buy. 

Such devices as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Home Loan 
Banks, in fact, all the various agencies 
introduced by our government to build 
up our credit structure have, accordingly, 
a direct bearing upon retail distribution. 
A sense of security has thus been de- 
veloped, and the disposition of the pub- 
lic to purchase, encouraged. 

But at this point, we need to observe 
the need of control among the mer- 
chants, themselves. 

One of the most ruinous practices 
which has prevailed in recent times has 
been competition in terms of sale. The 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the 
retailer are alike guilty, and have em- 
ployed in their feverishness to increase 
sales, this demoralizing method of com- 
petition. Quality and price and service 
should be the supreme factors in market- 
ing, and trading in terms should have no 
place in business solicitation. 

The NRA recognizes this evil, and in 
the oil industry has established maxi- 
mum credit terms, and, undoubtedly, if 
this phase of control works out success- 
fully, other businesses will be brought 
into line. Uniformity of terms is an 
ideal difficult, but desirable to attain- 
ment. And while this regulation of 
credit procedure may tend temporarily to 
restrict retail distribution, (Cont. on p. 37) 


























Score by innings: 
U. S.A. 
Credit Crooks 


by CHARLES J. SCULLY, 
Director, N.A.C.M.'s 
Fraud Prevention Dep't. 


A “clean up” with the bases full has 
been scored by the Federal authori- 
ties in Philadelphia through the 
conviction of a large number of 
individuals, who for several years oper- 
ated a league of their own. Conducted 
without gate admission, nevertheless 
it cost their creditors millions of dollars 
to participate in a “game” without even 
enjoying the use of bleacher seats! 

Assistant U. S. Attorney Thomas J. 
Reilly, who ably conducted the trials 
in this particular case, alluded to the 
defendants as ‘Vultures and Parasites,” 
and Federal Judge George A. Welsh, 
when passing sentence, is reported as 
saying: 

“You have brought disrepute on our 
city and made it hard for honest business 
men to obtain credit. It is not fair for 
men like you to besmirch the credit 
standing of Philadelphia and when the 
game goes against you to expect you can 
go without punishment.” Further, “We 
are going to take the profit out of 
criminal trade dealings.” 

The scheme followed by the conspira- 
tors was one that was carefully con- 
sidered before its operation, and for a 
lengthy period they were successful in 
allaying suspicion. It was only through 
extreme caution and clever investigative 
work on the part of Post Office Inspec- 
tors Speake and Cargill, assisted by in- 
vestigators of the Fraud Prevention 
Department of the National Association 
of Credit Men and Mr. Reinhard, of the 
Lehigh Valley-Berks Association of 
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Credit Men and others interested in com- 
bating commercial fraud that this 
scheme was frustrated and the conspira- 
tors placed in jail. 

The “gang,” which numbered seven- 
teen, had several of its members pose as 
operators of chain stores and by issuing 
and mailing false financial statements 
secured large quantities of merchandise 
which was usually diverted from railroad 
terminals and quickly disposed of to 
“fences” at prices far below its market 
value. 

In order to show what might be 
termed a ‘‘front,” they established four 
stores in as many Cities in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and it was from these places 
that financial statements were sent out 
that showed substantial assets and small 
liabilities. Whenever it was found 
necessary, the merchandise obtained 
through trick and device was removed 
from one establishment to another in 
order to bolster the inventory and quite 
often the shelves held empty boxes to 
make it appear as if the places were well 
stocked. Also from time to time the 
deposits in small out of town banks 
were inflated and the bankbooks ex- 
hibited to show a healthy growing con- 
dition, but at no time were these deposits 
permitted to remain for any period be- 
yond that for which they served their 
purpose. 

Immediately upon receipt of mer- 
chandise all identification marks and 
tags were removed, making it practically 
impossible for identification before it 
was shipped to the “fences”. 

The names selected for the four points 
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of operation were the Weiss Department 
Store, of Allentown; the Wagner 
Variety Store, of Chester; the E. J. 
Bauman Installment House, of Potts- 
town, and Serhan’s Furniture & Mer- 
chandise Co., of Wilkes-Barre, as well 
as several smaller establishments includ- 
ing a contact point in Philadelphia 
where, on occasions, the conspirators 
met. 

In order successfully to carry out the 
scheme it was necessary for the gang to 
resort to the mails in their efforts to 
defraud and by so doing they brought 
the Federal authorities into action. 

During the month of October of 
1930, Mr. J. H. J. Reinhard, Secretary 
of the Lehigh Valley Association of 
Credit Men, brought the matter of the 
Weiss Department Store of Allentown 
to the attention of the Fraud Prevention 
Department and shortly thereafter, upon 
receipt of a complaint from a subscriber, 
an investigation was instituted. 

Statements from former employees 
were first secured and information was 
obtained showing the methods used in 
preparing the financial statements, which 
totaled about forty each day, the plan 
used to secure merchandise and the 
fictitious names used by the operators of 
the business. One of these employees, 
who had secured the confidence of the 
entire gang, became the principal source 
of information and when called upon to 
testify in court he literally swept the de- 
fendants from their chairs. This man 
learned of the operations of the Wagner 
Variety Store and the other places, and 
his service to the credit world at large 
was highly commendable. 

A canvass of the creditors of the 
various stores was made and in prac- 
tically every instance (Cont. on p. 35) 
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Traditions and pioneers 


of the N. A. 


Chapter Two 
m No one, who did not pass through 
hw 


it, can glimpse, even by a strain on 
the imagination, the economic pains 
of 1893. 

As a people we have always had 
periods of economic intoxication, when 
good sense was placed out of doors and 
revelry controlled within. Such a pericd 
of deceptive exhilaration had been in- 
dulged by our people for five years; they 
danced around the caldron of overnight 
profits; they had the most distorting 
dreams; capital was expanded beyond 
its powers to hold; bank loans were 
made on greed and not on judgment; it 
had been a period of economic tomfool- 
ery and the people paid a big admission 
price to the show. The writer recalls 
with some chagrin how his hard wrought 
savings went into real estate specula- 
tion which evaporated into nothingness. 

When several outstanding enterprises, 
that had been rated and accorded the 
strength of Gibraltar, failed in the early 
months of ’93 the people were stunned. 
Things grew from bad to worse until 
our economic machine was so badly 
damaged that the nation was counting 
losses rather than profits; production 
was ebbing; goods were moving slug- 
gishly, hoards of people were out of 
work and the breadlines were forming. 

In this melee credit was rammed and 
jammed into almost a pulp. Credit was 
then the chief exchange medium but its 
uses were guided too largely by chance; 
it had no glimmering of the fluidity and 
usefulness that would come to it later. 

Our stock of gold, the base of credit, 
hovered in the neighborhood of six hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. The banks 
were widely scattered and were far too 
many in proportion to the financial 
abilities and number of the people. In 
1893 there were 7,363 banks of which 
number 3,579 were state chartered. 
These banks had a total deposit of ap- 
proximately two and one-half billion 
dollars; of this sum the state banks ac- 
counted for about one-fourth. The loans 
totaled nearly three billion dollars of 

.which the state banks were responsible 
for one-fourth. These figures reveal a 
strained banking situation; a little tug 
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by J. H. Tregoe, one of 
the founders and Execu- 
tive Manager for |5 years. 


would pull things apart. The bank loans 
were disproportionately used for the 
movement of goods into secondary and 
consumers hands. 

Our currency abilities were quite 
limited in 1893. The circulation. was 
$23.85 per person and that declined to 
$22.93 in 1895. The banking and 
financial situation threw upon the dis- 
tributors of goods, especially the whole- 
saler, the burden of financing too large 
a proportion of their receivables. Credits 
were then too long, in many instances 
the distributor of goods was as far away 
from his money as the floor of the Grand 
Canyon from its rim. 

The burden and cost of carrying the 
credits of customers forcing merchan- 
dising within limited boundaries, dis- 
tribution under the condtions could not 
be large. The weather-eye of credit de- 
partments had to be focused on cus- 
tomers for months ahead. 

The breakdown of 1893 hit credits 
a hard blow. The managers of credit 
were dazed as their receivables dwindled 
day by day. Failures increased at least 
40% from 1892 to 1893. In three 
years inclusive of 1895 the failures 
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averaged annually about fifteen thousand 
and the liabilities were proportionately 
large. I have estimated that at least one 
and one-half percent of the commercial 
receivables of 1893 was sunk in failures. 
One hundred and fifty-six of the nation’s 
railways stopped their normal function- 
ing and went into receiver's hands. This 
involved 39,000 miles of railway track- 
age. 

To cap it all there was no federal in- 
solvency law. Each of the States treated 
insolvencies as it pleased, too frequently 
the political economic foresight of the 
states on this question being badly de- 
fective. A few of the insolvency laws 
were fair, but a big majority of them 
could be graded from unfair to perfectly 
silly. Preferences were allowed by many 
of these state laws and the distant 
creditor had no chance unless he success- 
fully struck for his debt before the in- 
solvency was publicly revealed. Some few 
of the important distributing concerns 
in the country maintained scouts who 
flittered over their territories, and at the 
least earmark of weakness would relent- 
lessly pounce upon the debtor, and get 
theirs with no thought or concern as to 
how other creditors would fare. 


Devious and crooked methods were 
frequently resorted to by debtors to beat 
their creditors. Selling stocks of mer- 
chandise in bulk and fading away with 
the proceeds was one of the pet tricks 
of the crooked debtor, and he could not 
be reached by criminal action. 


It was in this atmosphere of gloom, 
discouragement, discontent, and resent- 
ment that the little group of delegates, 
mostly strangers to one another, came to- 
gether on the morning of June 23d, 
1896 in Toledo. They had come from 
various parts of the country, they repre- 
sented a clean-cut cross section of Ameti- 
can business. It would be historically 
interesting could we but know today 
what these men talked about as they met 
one another and the extent to which they 
simmered, boiled or exploded over the 
mussed credit situation. 

They undoubtedly realized that a new 
“New Deal’ would have to be given 
the country’s business, and with inept 


political ideas and weakened financial 


resources, they undoubtedly recognized 
that a re-arrangement of the business 








catds, that finding a plan, that giving 
up compass to credits, rested in their 
hands. These delegates could not look 
to state or nation for ideas or plans that 
would attract political support or catch 
the eyes of the people. The conditions 
gave to this group a higher significance 
in our commercial history than has ever 
been demanded for it. The gathering 
was not only a great but also an impor- 
tant even that led to a freedom in credit 
and laid the corner stone of our eco- 
nomic powers. The little group which 
met in Philadelphia in 1787 did no more 
for the political welfare of the nation 
than did the group of 1896 do for the 
commercial welfare. 

Entering the convention hall and set- 
tling down for business the usual ameni- 
ties were first indulged. Mr. T. N. 
Elliott, Secretary of the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the delegates 
in behalf of his organization which was 
the host of the occasion. Mr. B. G. 
McMechen, Credit Manager of the 
Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, and sponsor 
of the convention invitation, was selected 
as temporary chairman. 

Scattered around the room were some 
sturdy figures in the field of credit, who 
loomed big in the formative days of the 
organization. They are etched deeply in 
the memories of those days, with all the 
sanctity that surrounds the founders of 
our nation. 

W. H. Preston of Sioux City, was a 
distinguished figure and by his side a 
fellow citizen, and active advocate, T. 
H. Green. James G. Cannon, a banker 
of New York City, was there to make 
his first impression on the beginning of 
this new movement. A. C. Case, Treas- 
urer of the Carnegie Steel Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, was very much in evidence and 
a commanding figure in the convention 
proceedings. Daniel Murphy of Roches- 
ter, one who never backed away from 
his convictions, looked on with interest. 
George R. Barclay of St. Louis, small of 
stature, but with all of the agility of an 
_expert quarter-back, looked around with 
quizzical eyes. W. A. Hopple of Cin- 
cinnati, quiet but determined, was there 
to do his part. F. R. Boocock of New 
York, was influential in the convention, 
and accorded recognition later. 

The neighboring city of Detroit was 
well represented by H. B. Gillespie, the 
first President of the Detroit Association, 
and W. S. Campbell, who addressed the 
convention. John H. Wiles, still one of 
our industrious leaders in Kansas City, 
was there to lend a hand for getting 
credit in control. 

It is neither pleasant nor satisfactory 
to omit any name recorded in this con- 
vention. They represénted the founders 








and honorable mention must be given to 
everyone of them. A large majority of 
these founders have passed into a higher 
place, but a few remain and hold, with a 
gtip of joy, the memories of their par- 
ticipation in this founders’ convention. 

After the Mayor of Toledo had 
handed the delegates the key to the city, 
the convention acknowledged the local 
amenities by three responses from M. E. 
Bannin of New York, representing the 
East; T. J. Ferguson of New Orleans, 
representing the South; and W. H. Tay- 
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lor of Kansas City, representing the 
West. 

The convention organized by electing 
W. H. Preston, Chairman; M. E. Ban- 
nin, Vice-Chairman; T. N. Elliott, Sec- 
retary. Mr. Preston spoke feelingly of 
the business failures, that in the preced- 
ing quarter had reached a new high 
peak. He spoke also about the lack of 
trust between credit men, who as a rule, 
were not fair and honest with one an- 
other. He revealed the real rottenness 
of the situation; the absence of co-oper- 
ation and of moral control. 

Mr. Gillespie of Detroit, addressed 
the convention and pointed out the need 
of better and more protective commercial 
laws. Mr. Cannon of New York, en- 
thused the convention by an address on 
the “Qualifications of the Credit Man.” 
In the course of his address, Mr. Cannon 
said, ‘Credit never knocks at the door 
of the indolent; never lingers under the 
shadow of indecision; never smiles on 
good intentions that are barren of re- 
sults.” He closed his address with a 
strong appeal for co-operation among 
credit men. 

Mr. Samuel Rosenthal of Baltimore, 
spoke to the convention on the relation 
of “Debtor and Creditor,” and he ad- 
vised the credit men of the country to 
organize. Mr. W. S. Campbell of De- 
troit, offered an appealing address on 
“Co-operation and Confidence.” Mr. 
Rieckelman of Cincinnati, offered a 


strong appeal for a national organization 
of credit men. 

Other addresses appeared upon the 
convention program, and it is not going 
too far to say that the ideas offered from 
the platform and circulated in the lobby, 
consolidated the thoughts in the hearts 
of most of the delegates, that the “New 
Deal” for credit could only come from 
an organized effort and now was the 
time to strike. 

Two days were occupied with ad- 
dresses, discussions and excellent enter- 
tainment. On the morning of June 25th, 
the report of a representative committee 
was offered by its chairman, F. R. Boo- 
cock of New York. The report con- 
tained a simple constitution and by-laws 
for a National Association of Credit 
Men. This report was seriously debated ; 
the delegates regarded the move with a 
deep concern; it was to most of them 
like a venture in the dark; there were no 
markings to the channel. 


The report was adopted and the cur- 
tain lowered on this founders’ conven- 
tion, with thirty-eight delegates from 
various parts of the country expressing 
their intentions to support the new or- 
ganization, and all of the local credit 
bodies represented heartily endorsing 
them. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men had been born, without a silver 
spoon, and with its destinies in the 
hands of its guardians. 

Names as a rule mean nothing, but 
the names of those who were selected to 
nurture the new born credit child are 
deserving of our gratitude and our mem- 
ory records. W. H. Preston of Sioux 
City, was elected President; M. E. Ban- 
nin of New York, Vice-President; T. H. 
Green of Sioux City, Treasurer and Act- 
ing Secretary. A national Executive 
committee was selected and consisted of 
the Officers with the following gentle- 
men:—F. R. Boocock, New York; O. 
J. Orchard, New Orleans; E. J. Rieckel- 
man, Cincinnati; E. J. Baum, Omaha; 
Samuel Rosenthal, Baltimore; J. E. 
Howarth, Detroit; R. L. Morley, Chi- 
cago; T. C. Travis, St. Joseph; F. F. 
Toll, Minneapolis; G. M. Rundle, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; A.C. Case, Pittsburgh; 
W. S. L. Hawkins, Chicupee Falls, and 
J. H. Leonard, Fort Wayne. At a later 
meeting of the Executive Committee, F. 
R. Boocock of New York, was selected 
to be permanent Secretary. 

The delegates had gathered, their 
work was done, a new ship of business 
had been launched, a great movement 
was on. 
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How to forge a 


the United States every three min- 

utes, night and day!” declared old 

Danny McPhail, confidence man of 
sorts and forger extraordinary. 

His statement was derided by the 
other prisoners who were listening to 
the old ex-forger spin one of his innu- 
merable yarns as he sunned himself in 
the prison yard. Danny produced the 
proof to support his statement, and with 
it, a lot of other data that should prove 
interesting to the average person. Old 
Danny might well be regarded as an 
authority on his subject: he’s been an 
expert “‘penman’’ for years; one of the 
most resourceful of the better than 
twenty-one thousand professionals whose 
records are on file at the State Bureau 
of Identification. Danny has been in 
prison three years, and he'll be here a 
lot longer—if the Hotel and Bankers’ 
Protective Associations have their way! 

$240,000,000 is the estimated amount 
lost to legitimate business through bad 
checks in the year of 1932. Surety com- 
panies admit that check frauds constitute 
the fastest growing branch of crime in 
the country. The increase is known to 
be somewhat better than 20 percent an- 
nually. 

These facts should supply food for 
serious thought. Once the matter is 
brought to attention, it is only natural 
to wonder what can be done to bring 
about a lessening of this enormous eco- 
nomic drain. 

To one in close contact, the answer to 
that question seems to lie in a program 
of education as to methods, so that the 
people will simply take the needed pre- 
cautions. This loss could be almost 
wholly eliminated by a simple little sys- 
tem that will be outlined—but the public 
would need considerable ‘‘educating” be- 
fore the project could be successfully 
launched. And this in spite of the fact 
it would keep some quarter of a billion 
dollars in their pockets that now goes 
to support our bumper crop of “paper- 
hangers.” 

. A little enlightenment on the methods 
used by the gentry who pass the larger 
part of these rubber checks should be of 


ms “There is a forged check cashed in 
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art of 


or 


“paper-hanging’ 


check and how to check a forger 


@ Being a narration of some 
pertinent observations set down 
in writing by 
DON JAMES JOHNSTON 


interest. When one has learned their 
modus operandi, it becomes somewhat 
easier to steer clear of this worthless 
paper. 

The outstanding characteristic of all 
check workers is that they manage to 
portray convincingly the part they are 
playing and are past-masters in the art 
of establishing confidence. Bulletin after 
bulletin of “wanted’’ men tells the same 
story. Here is a sample: 


WANTED FOR FORGERY 

“James R. Bracey, alias Capt. 
Albert Thockmorton, Albert Jen- 
nings, Lawrence R. Stockwell, etc., 
ox. ... Age 45-30, 5° 18”, 175 
lbs., bluish-gray eyes, dark chestnut 
hair gray at temples, ruddy com- 
plexion. 

“This man is again operating in 
this territory. Passed check of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company for 
$56.60 on the Merchant's Hotel, 
Johnstown, Penna., July 15th. Re- 
turned marked ‘fraudulent.’ Poses 
as salesman for the company whose 
checks he uses. If apprehended 
notify this Bureau.” 


The above is typical and will no 
doubt recall to many readers an experi- 
ence with some enterprising gentleman 
of this type—in which they came off 
second best! A lot of the tribute being 
paid those who prey on the business and 
professional man could be saved if 
everyone who cashes a check would re- 
member, that should it prove fraudulent, 
he is the loser. Even the conviction of 
the forger—if he is caught—won’t get 
your money back. The state may “en- 
tertain’”’ the gentleman for a few years— 
and thereby help increase your taxes— 
but all you get out of the deal is experi- 
ence. Sometimes it comes pretty high. 

The old forger mentioned before is 
authority for the statement that the one 
big reason for so many successful for- 
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geries is that the average man is just 
conceited enough to think he can read 
character. “I can tell a crook a mile 
away,” is a favorite expression, and nine 
times out of ten the man making it bas 
a sizeable stack of “‘bull-frog checks’— 
the jumping variety—that may be beau- 
tiful specimens of the check-artist’s 
handiwork but aren’t worth a dime a 
dozen. 

Let us consider the operations of the 
man in the “wanted bulletin.” His 
racket is generally some variation of 
what is known as the “envelope ap- 
proach.” He secures, either by theft or 
purchase from some sneak-thief, blank 
checks, envelopes and noteheads of a 
nationally known concern. In some 
cases these are prepared by a crooked 
printer. With check protector and type- 
writer he gets ready for the harvest. 
The checks are filled in for varying 
amounts, according to the size of the 
hotel at which he intends to drop the 
individual check. A few words typed 
on the notehead, supposedly about a 
recent order he forwarded, help give a 
realistic touch. 

The signing of the paper is only a 
matter of knowing a name of any one of 
the firm’s officers—for there is little 
likelihood indeed that he will run across 
anyone in his travels who is familiar 
with that particular signature. Routing 
comes next. This brings into play a 
small pocket jnotebook in which are 
listed scores of names—the different 
aliases to be used—and opposite them, 
the name of a hotel and also a date, the 
latter being far enough ahead so that 
movements can be kept up to schedule. 

The envelopes are addressed in ac- 
cordance with the list in the little book, 
and at a point where it will be covered 
by the stamp, a date is placed, this being 
the time for mailing. It will run about 
two days in advance of the dates in the 
book. 

With preparations completed, the 
bundle of envelopes are left with a con- 
federate to mail as marked. Sometimes 
two men take the road at the same time, 
generally traveling in a large machine, 


_ so they may carry sufficient luggage to 


register at a couple of different hotels at 
the same time and not arouse suspicion. 
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Then comes the build-up. After get- 
ting established on the scene of opera- 
tions, the acquaintance of the clerk or 
in some cases, the manager, is cultivated. 
The fellow is usually a born artist and 
sets his stage well. A couple of days 
pass and the clerk is casually asked if 
there is any mail. Of course there is! 
The letter is postmarked Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and the envelope corner-card bears the 
following legend: 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Upon being handed the letter, it is 
immediately opened and the enclosed 
“pay voucher” accidentally dropped on 
the desk in front of the clerk. Upon 
being sure that it was noticed, it is again 
picked up and the question asked, while 
apparently scanning the enclosed note- 
head: ‘‘Just what do I owe you people?” 

When informed of the amount, the 
check is endorsed and tendered in pay- 
ment, always with a substantial amount 
of change forthcoming. 

Once the operation is understood it 
is easy to see why it has met with such 
success. The combination of company 
envelope, check and notehead, and the 
fact that the man was registered as a 
salesman when letter arrives, all tend to 
established confidence. And in the end 
another forged check is cashed to do its 
part in keeping up that schedule of ‘‘one 
every three minutes.” 

There are an endless number of in- 
genious schemes in constant use by 
the ever-growing group of professional 
forgers. To tell of them all would re- 


The letter: 


Dear Sir: 


quire a large sized volume, but one 
other we have in mind is well worth 
exposing. 

This “gag” is one that any attorney or 
business executive may encounter and is 
always some variation of what is pro- 
fessionally known as the ‘collection 
racket.” It is used by those who are 
willing to spend a little time and effort 
in the build-up, knowing that their re- 
turn will be proportionately larger. Here 
is how it works. 

A man comes into your city and pro- 
ceeds to secure a position. A week or 
ten days pass and then comes the first 
step. Several, sometimes as many as a 
dozen attorneys are visited and a long, 
tall tale of woe sung about a sizable sum 
of money that he has been unable to col- 
lect from a former friend. He doesn’t 
want to take it into court, but he believes 
something will be forthcoming if the 
legal gentleman will lend his assistance. 
The fact that he has just moved to the 
city and has had considerable expense 
makes it imperative that some settle- 
ment be made at once. For all possible 
questions he has a plausible and ready 
answer. Usually the employer is also 
appealed to—for the professional forger 
hates to pass up a potential victim. 

A few days later sees Crook Number 
Two smiling to himself as he opens a 
stack of letters, all demanding imme- 
diate payment of the stated sum on 
threat of legal action. Should $1200 


@ If you have reached this page 
without reading this article, just 
read these two letters, then turn 
back and get an "inside" story 
of how it's done. 


be the amount of the supposed debt, a 
few days will see the various attorneys 
and empolyer in receipt of certified | 
checks made out to them for the sum 
of, let’s say, $700. Along with each 
check goes a letter that is a masterpiece 
of injured innocence touched lightly 
with indignation that Mr. Blank should 
take such steps to collect his money, es- 
pecially since he knows it would have 
been paid anyway at the earliest possible 
moment. A promise of early settlement 
of balance is included. And then comes 
the pay-off. 

Crook Number One appears on the 
scene and inquires if anything has been 
heard. 

“Sure, we've got a certified check here 
for $700, and a promise of early pay- 
ment of the balance. You owe me 
$70;” is a typical answer. 

It ends by payment of $630 to the 
gypster then and there, or a trip to the 
bank is taken, where the attorney en- 
dorses and cashes the check, deducts his 
fee and hands the remainder to his 
“client.” 

“How can he lose when the check 
was certified?” you are asking. 

That is just the point this particular 
swindle works on: the erroneous idea of 
most people that certified checks are as 
good as cash. There are many ways in 
which these can be made to appear much 
more valuable than they really are, even 
if the certification is genuine, which is 
by no means always the case. 

In this particular instance we will say 
a good check is drawn for $70, certified, 
and then raised to $700. (Cont. on p. 42) 


The answer: 











































| would like to get before the credit fraternity a notice 
in regard to a man going under several aliases and repre- 
senting himself to be either the president or vice-president 
or some other officer of the J. Z. Horter Co. of Havana, 
Cuba. He appears to be about 50 years old, weighing 
anywhere from 180 to 200 pounds and speaking rather 
broken English—the accent being between a Spaniard and 
a Jew. 

He came into our place on June 16, 1932, and repre- 
sented himself as the vice-president in Horter Company and 
persuaded us to cash a check drawn on the National City 
Bank, 55 Wall St., New York, signing it J. C. Manning, Vice- 
President, J. Z. Horter Co. The check, of course, was re- 
turned unpaid. Under date of March 3rd, 1933, this same 
party called on Harry Bros. Co., New Orleans, persuaded 
them to honor a draft for $150.00 drawn against the same 
bank and signed it J. Z. Horter Co. for Frank Alexander. 

In comparing the writing and checking up with Mr. Pan- 
nell, General Manager of the Harry Bros. Co. we are con- 
vinced that this is the same man and we would like to get 
some notice of this man brought to the attention of the 
credit men, so that they can be on the lookout for him. 
The same party has also swindled, so we understand, a com- 
pany in St. Louis, Mo. 

lf there is anything you can do toward helping us locate 
him, the writer assures you it will be ve ae appreciated. 

F. E. Barkley, Sec.-Treas., 
C. M. McClung & Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Barkley: 


As far back as 1923 an individual appeared under the 
name of J. Harris, operating along quite similar lines as 
indicated in your letter, and our files indicate a string of 
aliases too numerous to mention. The previous description 
given of this individual matches that in your letter, and his 
method of operation is practically the same. He is evi- 
dently well-informed on the Cuban situation, and knows 
enough about business in Cuba and the contacts of American 
firms there to present a plausible story. 


For awhile he secured small lots of merchandise which he 
had to take with him on a rush trip to Cuba, but later 
curtailed his activities to cashing checks which turned out 
to be no good. 


Some of the victimized creditors thought they had him 
in New York at one time, but he slipped through their 
fingers and apparently moved so rapidly from place to place 
that it was impossible to get hold of him. 

Another method of operation is to plead a shortage of 
petty cash, and secure small amounts of cash advances to 
get him back to Cuba, or to a factory of a company he is 
dealing with. All of his operations have been in small 
amounts which cause little question, and are usually oper- 
ated through sales offices or branches where the local repre- 
sentative of the company hesitates to do anything which 
would damage what appears to be a good business contact. 

William S. Swingle, 
Director-Foreign Dept. 
N.A.C.M. 
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Business highways 


by DAVID A. WEIR, Assistant Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men. 


“I bate to support 
my competitors” 


A successful contractor recently said 
to me, “I don’t mind supporting 
lu my own business but I do hate to 

have tO support my competitor's 
also.” In response to my request for 
an explanation of his statement he said: 
“I pay my bills promptly, discounting 
them. I have built my own credit—no 
one gave it to me. I have built it by 
years of honesty and integrity in busi- 
ness dealings and by meeting my obli- 
gations when due, even if I had to bor- 
row from the bank in order to pay those 
from whom I purchased materials. I 
am satisfied to do that; for I value my 
credit. I, myself, have created it and I 
don’t expect my merchandise creditors 
to be my bankers. What I do expect of 
them is that they should not keep my 
competitors in business by the use of 
my money. Because I pay my bills 
promptly, some of my merchandise 
sources ate able to extend excessively 
lenient credit terms to those who are 
in competition with me and who have 
not really built solid credit for them- 
selves. I, therefore, figure that 1 am 
keeping in business competitors who 
very often undersell me because they 
can afford to take greater chances with 
my money.” 

There may be a joker some place in 
the statement of my friend, the con- 
tractor; but if there is, I cannot for the 
life of me pick it out. Few business 
concerns have sufficient capital and sur- 
plus to allow excessive credit terms to 
all of their customers. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that where such terms 
_ are given to any considerable number 
of customers, it can be done only be- 
cause those who value the credit which 
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they have built pay their bills promptly. 

There is much natural agitation at 
the present time for “easier” credits. As 
a necessary part of the Recovery Pro- 
gram for increased buying power, it is 
inevitable that this should be so. It is 
certain also that there will be credit 
expansion whether or not we have dol- 
lar devaluation or currency inflation; 
for under present circumstances it is 
impossible for business to proceed very 
far along the road to recovery without 
a legitimate increase in credit. The ne- 
cessity for its expansion and the zeal for 
improving conditions do not, however, 
justify us in throwing overboard reason- 
able standards and principles of credit. 

There has been much criticism of 
banks particularly because of refusal to 
extend credit. I presume that a part of 
this criticism is justified, and that there 
are bankers who are over-cautious at the 
present time. However, in recognition 
of the position the bank occupies in our 
business system, we should accept the 
fact that the banker is entrusted with 
funds to be used with due regard to the 
safety of that which is entrusted to him. 

It is easy to talk in generalizations 
about the extension of bank credit. It 
is often a different thing when we give 
consideration to individual cases. A 
short time ago, a business man who was 
sitting in my office, was soundly berating 
the bankers for failures to make certain 
loans. I happened to know something 
regarding the particular concerns to 
which he was referring and which had 
been refused the bank credit. I said 
to him: “To how many of these con- 
cerns would you be willing to loan a 
thousand dollars of your own money?” 
After a little thought, he admitted that 
he would probably be unwilling to risk 
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any of his own money with any of them. 
Knowing the concerns as I did, I quite 
agreed with his conclusion. It is only 
a step from that conclusion to the next 
logical one; namely, that I would not 
care to have a bank to which I had en- 
trusted keeping of my own funds make 
loans of that type. In our generaliza- 
tion about expanding credit, it is well 
to apply the test as to whether or not 
we would be willing to make the loans 
out of our own funds or to have the 
banks in which our own funds are 
placed make them. 

While the standards of commercial 
credits must, by their very nature, be 
more elastic than are those for bank 
credit, something of the same principles 
need to be applied. One of the reasons 
for our difficulties of the past four years 
is undoubtedly the fact that adequate 
credit standards had been either wilfully 
or unwittingly thrown overboard in too 
many cases; unwittingly in many cases 
because some of those who evaluated 
the credits did not provide themselves 
with the proper tools available to them 
for making the measurements. The 
sacrifice of reasonable credit standard 
by a minority worked a hardship not 
only upon this minority; but, as always 
happens the great majority, which main- 
tained credit standards, suffered with 
those who were guilty of sacrificing 
them. 

It is an old saying that we should 
fight fire with fire. In order to prove 
the truthfulness of that statement it is 
not necessary that we start such an un- 
controllable fire as to make it likely that 
the damage done will be greater than 
that which was done by the original 
conflagration. ‘That is the danger we 
must guard against in our credit policies. 


- The condition which was brought about 


partially by over expanded credit may 
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need to be fought with some credit ex- 
pansion. Here too we must be certain 
to keep the fire under control. 


Who got all 
the money? 


This is a question which has a direct 
bearing upon credit policies and future 
business profits, for it involves an un- 
derstanding of the importance of credit 
in relation to profits. A business man 
recently asked me the question and 
added: ‘“We heard so much about the 
amount of money made up to 1929 and 
the amount lost since that time that it 
makes me wonder who got it all.” This 
question is based upon the old confusion 
between money as having a value in 
itself on the one hand and money as a 
medium of exchange or a standard of 
deferred payment on the other. _Liter- 
ally speaking no one got all the money; 
for it is obvious that a few billion dol- 
lars representing the total actual money 
in the country has to be spread pretty 
thin when our volume of transactions 
is many times the amount of money in 
existence. 

The real question then is who got the 
things represented by the. money—the 
things for which money was used? A 
certain amount of such things are de- 
stroyed by such calamities as war and 
fires. Another amount is represented 
in commodities which are consumed. 
Still another part goes into the construc- 
tion of things which are to be used over 
a longer period of time—for example, 
homes, public improvements and hard 
roads which, while assumed to be prof- 
itable, are not directly productive of 
business profits to those who possess 
them. This class of goods, as well as 
consumer goods, does of course assist 
in making business profits possible. In 
addition to the above classes, a large 
part of what we produce goes into fa- 
cilities for producing more goods such 
as land, factories and equipment. 

It can be seen that for any one to 
really continue to possess the amount 
of ‘‘money” represented by these various 
things, purchase values must be main- 
tained. These values cannot be upheld 
for long however unless production and 
distribution can be carried on at a profit. 
When the production takes place too 
rapidly or when there is excessive waste 
in the productive and distributive proc- 
esses, profits naturally disappear. With 
their disappearance the supposed values 
of the facilities for producing will be 
cut down. As a result, the owners find 
that a large part of the “money” they 
thought they had has also disappeared 
—disappeared, if we may use a rather 
anomalous phrase, because it never really 


existed. What did exist were certificates 
of ownership in the form of stocks and 
so forth, or certificates of indebtedness 
in the form of such things as mortgages, 
bonds and notes. The exchange value 
of these naturally decreased as the profit- 
making value of what they represented 
decreased. 

And so the answer to the question of 
“who got all the money” is that no one 
got very much of it; for it never ex- 
isted. The things which did exist lost 
much of their value because they ceased 
to be productive of profits—in many 
cases they actually became liabilities 
rather than assets. 


“Money, money, 


give us money! 
is the common cry.” 


The words and music 
of those two lines of an 
old song are long for- 
gotten but the truth in 
the observation is true— 
yesterday, today, 
tomorrow. 


' Who got all that “pros- 
perity’’ money? And 
who's getting it now? 


Here’s an answer of 
real interest. 


Who will 
get the money? 


Since so much of what we speak of 
as money is really credit used in buying 
power, the thing we need to guard zeal- 
ously is to keep that credit as largely 
as possible within the lines of profit- 
making enterprises. Much of the an- 
swer as to who will get the money or 
whether anyone will get and keep it as 
business recovers, will depend upon the 
extent to which that wise use of credit 
is safeguarded. 

The present urge towards easier 
credits is a meritorious and necessary 
part of the momentum toward business 
recovery. In our zeal for such recovery 
we dare not, however, be led too far 
from inviolable principles in the direc- 
tion and use of this momentum. To do 
so might easily jeopardize the thing 
which we are striving so diligently to 
secure; for it is often easier to attain 
momentum than to keep it within the 
bounds of reasonable safety after it is 
under way. 





We cannot, if we are to avoid later 
calamity, ‘throw overboard reasonable 
credit standards. In order that those 
standards may not be obscured, it is 
again timely to remember that credit 
cannot properly be granted. It is some- 
thing to be earned by the user of it. 
Those who pass upon credits are merely 
its evaluators. When they begin to 
“give credit’ they are treading upon the 
dangerous and treacherous quicksands 
of unsound and unscientific business 
policy. 

We need and shall have an extension 
of credit but it must be extended to 
those who have earned it for themselves 
or those who at least give reasonable 
assurance of being capable of earning it. 
Otherwise we shall soon again be seek- 
ing for the elusive answer to the ques- 
tion “who got all the money ?” 


In order to guard against the recur- 
rence of that question, we need to main- 
tain balanced and farsighted credit 
standards. This is not in violation of 
the principles or expectations of those 
who are instrumental in fostering our 
Recovery Program. It is merely a com- 
monsense safeguard against destroying 
those things which it is hoped the Re- 
covery Program will aid in building up. 
Those who are entrusted with this mis- 
sion of maintaining balanced and far- 
sighted standards will need the best 
instrumentalities available in exercising 
this control and in keeping credit under 
reasonable control. They will need to 
know accurately and conclusively the 
paying habits and records of those to 
whom credit is extended as well as the 
qualifications which prospective debtors 
have for business success. They will 
need to watch closely the progress made 
by those to whom goods or money have 
been loaned and gauge theit collection 
and other policies by intelligent obser- 
vation of how businesses are being con- 
ducted. They will need to recognize 
that it is not fair to ask debtors who 
have earned credit standing for them- 
selves to support in business their com- 
petitors who have not earned, or who 
are not capable of earning, such stand- 
ing. 

I cannot blame my friend the con- 
tractor for saying “I hate to support my 
competitors.” “To ask him to do so is 
not only unfair to him; it is unjustifiable 
from the view-point of the efforts being 
so valiantly made to bring about a re- 
covery which will be more than transient 
—for it is ignoring the sound prin- 
ciples of credit upon which any perma- 
nent prosperity must be based. 
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The business 


a compilation of business and 


Velocity of trade winds 


Metropolitan newspapers give us more and more information 
about the weather. It is important news. So is information 
about the state of affairs in business. Just as the weather man 
knows from certain information just what to expect in local 
weather, so we can look at the chart of the business “trade 


winds" and gain much knowledge of what to expect in that 
field of activity. 


BUSINESS INDEXES: While there has been some recession in 
the primary distribution of merchandise since the middle of 
July, there is every indication that the speed of distribution 
of goods to the consumer has if anything increased during the 
past few weeks. Merchandise and miscellaneous car loadings— 
considered one of the best indications of the movement of 
goods to the consumer—advanced from March to July by 30 
percent and held fairly even since that time. 


STEEL PRODUCTION: Uncertainty over the effect of the NRA 
and some labor troubles have had a retarding influence upon 
buying in the heavy steel field. The situation was meal. at 
41 percent during the second week in September as against 42 
percent during the Labor Day week. Automobile trade seems 
to be the most active in the entire field with structural lines still 
holding off awaiting further developments. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE: Continued demand for automobiles 
seems to be a good index of business conditions. During the 
week ending September |6 there was a general gain over the 
previous week and a very marked increase over a year ago. 
The index figure for September 16 was 59.8 as against 26.7 in 
the corresponding week in 1932. In units the production for the 
week ending September 16 was 48,053 as against 21,472 a 
year ago. Retail sales are reported as holding well up to the 
line of production. 


COMMODITY PRICES: Dollar wheat was again registered on 
the Board of Trade during the third week in September. Heavy 
buying of cotton also boosted the prices by $2 per bale. Ex- 
panding retail sales and other influences abroad were credited 
with the rise. Live stock prices also showed strength during 
the third week in September, about on a level with the range 
of prices back in June. 


BUSINESS FAILURES: The report for the week ending Septem- 
ber 15 gave the lowest number of failures in several months. 
The total was 275 as against 515 for the corresponding week in 
1932. The indicative feature about this drop in failures was 
that the same percentage of decrease seemed to apply to all 
sections of the country. In Canada the number of failures was 
33 as against 49 last year. 


Comment on business progress 

The New York Times summarizes 
the situation in the Federal Reserve 
Bank system at the close of the second 
week in September as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in ninety leading cities on 
September 13 shows increases for the 
week of $178,000,000 in net demand 
deposits, $86,000,000 in reserve bal- 
ances in Federal Reserve Banks and 
$58,000,000 in loans, and decreases of 
$39,000,000 in holdings of United 
States Government securities and $11,- 
000,000 in time deposits. 

“Loans on securities increased $21,- 
000,000 at reporting member banks in 
the New York district and $25,000,000 
at all reporting member banks. ‘All 
other’ loans increased $14,000,000 in 
the New York district, $8,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, $6,000,000 in the 
Boston district and $33,000,000 at all 
reporting banks.” 





The Cleveland Trust Company’s Busi- 
ness Bulletin gives this viewpoint on 
“Credit Pressure” : 

“In the latter part of the last month 
the condition statement issued by the 
Federal Reserve System showed that 
purchases of government securitiés had 
been increased to amount to 35 million 
dollars in a week as contrasted with the 
regular purchases of 10 million dollars 
a week that had been reported for a 
good many weeks previously. This de- 
velopment was widely interpreted to 
mean that the System was going to make 
another serious attempt to induce credit 
expansion by what are called open 
market operations. Stock and bond 
quotations advanced vigorously when 
the news was made public, and the ex- 
change value of the dollar abroad broke 
sharply. 

“The matter is of special interest be- 
cause the first provision of the Thomas 
amendment to the farm relief act 
authorizing inflation permits the Presi- 
dent to direct credit expansion by arrang- 
ing to have the Federal Reserve Banks 
buy government bonds in amounts up to 
three billion dollars. Such purchases 
are termed open market operations, and 
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financial trends 


in these transactions the Reserve Banks 
buy the bonds in the open market, pay- 
ing for them by drafts which soon return 
to the Reserve Banks and are credited 
to the reserves of the member banks. 
The result is that the member banks now 
having increased reserves are enabled to 
expand their loans to commercial bor- 
rowers. Before the depression the Re- 
serve Bank purchases of this sort were 
considered potent stimulants to business 
activity, while sales were believed to 
restrict expansion.” 





Retail credit conditions for the first 
six months of 1933 were somewhat im- 
proved over those of the corresponding 
period in 1932, it is indicated by the 
early returns in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s seventh semi-annual Retail Credit 
Survey. 

Reports have been received from mer- 
chants in seven lines of retail trade in 
25 cities throughout the country and 
additional reports are being received 
daily. Data being gathered include in- 
formation on the promptness with which 
consumers are paying their accounts, the 
extent to which retail stores are having 
to charge off bad-debt losses, the per- 
centage of goods sold which are being 
returned to the stores, and losses in- 
curred by stores through fraudulent buy- 
ing and bad checks. 

The individual returns are being 
tabulated and it is expected that the 
final report should be in the hands of 
merchants next month, for their guid- 
ance in formulating credit policies and 
to assist them in comparing their own 
experience with other merchants in the 
trade. 





Noting a changing public attitude 
toward bankers and the American bank- 
ing system, Dr. Harold Stonier, National 
Educational Director of the American 
Institute of Banking, told the general 
session of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago early in 
September that ‘‘people whose ears were 
recently given only to fear and suspi- 
cion are now ready to listen to logic” 
and that “‘even politicians in high places, 
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and indications 


who a few months ago were condemning 
bankers in bitter terms, now seem to 
appreciate the constructive steps that 
thousands of bankers have taken for the 
benefit of the public.” Dr. Stonier said 
in part: 

“The American banking system itself 
needs no defense. It has committed no 
felonies and has broken none of the ten 
commandments. It is true that some 
bankers have not been prudent. Some 
bankers have not been honest. The law 
itself has made it possible for some men 
to enter the banking business who, by 
virtue of training or experience, had no 
right to be bankers. Then again, some- 
bankers have been the victims of ill 
fortune and hard luck over which they 
had no control. 

“On the other hand there are over 
10,000 cities and towns which have in 
the aggregate nearly 60,000 bank execu- 
tives. These men have brought their 
banks safely through the storm of criti- 
cism and out of the period of economic 
chaos and human despair. The banks 
which they represent stand ready to meet 
their depositor liabilities in full. These 
bankers exercised good judgment when 
judgment was at a premium; they are 
honest; they have a right to the name 
‘banker’ by virtue of their training and 
experience and the success with which 
they have pursued their calling. A sur- 
vey would probably reveal that this 
group of 60,000 Americans, the execu- 
tive officers of our banks, compares 
favorably in business judgment, in in- 
tegrity, and in community service with 
any selected group of 60,000 executives 
in our business or professional life.” 





In the week ended September 16, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey issued by 
the Department of Commerce, some 
pick-up in total output was reported 
following the holiday week, but there 
was no change in the trend of the sea- 
sonally adjusted indexes which were 
moderately lower im most instances. 
Automobile production was higher than 
in either of the two preceding weeks 
and retail sales of cars were reported to 
be holding up well. 
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@ Nation-wide collection and sales comments # 


ALABAMA: From Birmingham one 
area reports: It is too early for cotton 
money and Federal money on plowed 
up cotton has not yet come in. Sales 
are off slightly, but some lines are hold- 
ing up. Manufacturing and wholesale 
are wobbly. Seasonable lines are pick- 
ing up, retail showing an increase in 
Birmingham, but not as good in the 
rural districts. There isn’t any activity 
in the construction lines yet.” 

CALIFORNIA: Sales and collections 
have improved in Oakland. 

COLORADO: Denver reports there 
is a better feeling existing, but no great 
improvement has been noted yet in sales, 
collections or employment. 

CONNECTICUT: Both manufactur- 
ing and retail stores in Waterbury report 
improved trade. While not yet fully 
stabilized, the local outlook is encourag- 
ing. 
D. C.: Washington informs us that 
if seven closed banks can be reopened on 
a restricted basis, collections will im- 
prove. The retail trade is slow. 

FLORIDA: A report from Jackson- 
ville states: “We are still in the midst 
of our dull season. The general mental 
uncertainty brought on by the getting 
under way of the NRA has made busi- 
ness during the past month the slowest 
in fifteen years.” 

KENTUCKY: Retail 
sales in Louisville have im-- 
proved. 

MARYLAND: Condi- 
tions in Baltimore have 


Changes 


dications that collections are more than 
current sales, while sales have improved 
during the past few weeks. It is too 
early to determine the effect of the dry 
weather in some sections of the north- 
west, but there will be sections where 
very little will be collected on old ac- 
counts this year. 

MISSOURI: St. Joseph reports sales 
are restricted in many lines due to price 
advances in manufactured products and 
continued low prices of farm products 
do not equalize. 

NEW JERSEY: Some lines in New- 
ark have shown a real improvement. 

NEW YORK: A report from Albany 
indicates collections are improving grad- 
ually and sales in this area have a most 
promising future. Binghamton reports 
“sales and collections fair, with four 
sections reporting conditions good. One 
section reports 17,000 men back at fac- 
tory working full time. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Collections 
in Charlotte are good in the industrial 
sections, but very slow in rural, due to 
crop prices for tobacco and cotton not 
being marketed much yet. Sales are 
running about the same, possibly some 
slight decline. 

PENNSYLVANIA: The continued 
restrictions on all major Johnstown 
banks have held up collections. 


since last month’s survey 







































TEXAS: Ft. Worth reports some in- 
crease in collections. Business in most 
lines shows an increase of from 2% to 
4% over last month. Other lines show 
a decrease over the same period. Sales 
in Wacco have been showing gradual 
improvement, with an increase in collec- 
tions. 

VIRGINIA: The recent law making 
beer legal in Virginia has helped sales 
somewhat and collections are much im- 
proved. The general outlook seems 
brighter. 

WASHINGTON: Retail sales in 
Seattle increased materially during the 
last few weeks. Collections have also 
improved a great deal. 

WISCONSIN: Considerable im- 
provement has been noted in conditions 
in Green Bay. 

t.*. 

KANSAS CITY: Hog prices reached 
a new peak on the Kansas City market 
on September 21 when they were pegged 
at $5 per hundredweight. This peak 
was an even $1 above the top price for 
the week previous. The $5 price was 
the highest since October 1931. 

CHICAGO: Those who speculated 
in the wheat pit on a gamble that infla- 
tion would be adopted in Washington 
were hit rather hard during the third 
week in September when the inflation- 
ists were given to under- 
stand there would be no 
tampering with the money 
situation at this time. The 


improved. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 
Springfield believes that 
the NRA has increased 
business. 

MICHIGAN: The em- 
ployment curve in Detroit 
is turning upward slightly. 
Some improvement has 
been noted in some sec- 
tions, and others report no 
improvement. Flint reports 
a falling off in most lines, 
with the exception of 
wheat products and auto 
accessories. 

MINNESOTA: Some 
improvement has been 
noted in Duluth. The crop 
situation in Minneapolis 
area has been bad, and 
prospects look very disap- 
pointing at present. While 
sales and collections in St. 
Paul cannot be rated as 
good, there are definite in- 


State City Collections Sales 
Connecticut Waterbury Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
Florida Jacksonville Fair to Slow 

Tampa Slow to Fair 
Illinois Quincy Slow to Fair 
Indiana Evansville Good to Fair 

Fr. Wayne Fair to Good 

South Bend Slow to Fair 
Iowa Burlington Fair to Slow 

Davenport Slow to Fair 

Des Moines Good to Fair Fair to Slow 

Ottumwa Fair to Slow 

Waterloo Good to Fair Good to Fair 
Kansas Wichita Slow to Fair 
Massachusetts Worcester Slow to Fair Good to Fair 
Minnesota St. Paul Good to Fair 
Missouri Kansas City Fair to Slow Fair to Slow 

St. Louis Good to Fair Good to Fair 
New York Binghamton Good to Fair 

Buffalo Good to Fair Good to Fair 

Elmira Slow to Fair 

New York City Fair to Good 
Ohio Cincinnati Fair to Good 
Oklahoma Oklahoma City Goodto Slow Fair to Slow 
Pennsylvania Altoona Fair to Slow 

Johnstown Slow to Fair 
South Dakota Sioux Falls Fair to Slow 
Tennessee Memphis Fair to Slow Good to Fair 
Texas Austin Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 

Ft. Worth Slow to Fair 
Virginia Lynchburg Good to Fair Good to Fair 

Norfolk Fair to Good 

Roanoke Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 
West Virginia Clarksburg Slow to Fair 
Wisconsin Fond du Lac Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 





result was that wheat sold 
off to the limit of 5 cents 
on September 21 when 
the gamblers dumped their 
holdings on the market. 


NEW YORK: Reports 
of earnings by 103 tele- 
phone companies for July 
showed a gain over the 
corresponding month in 
1932. This is the first 
month that such a gain has 
been registered. 


NEW YORK: A state- 
ment issued late in Sep- 
tember said the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad would 
earn its interest charges 
for the first nine months 
of this year by a margin of 
$500,000, with every in- 
dication pointing to a con- 
tinuance of this interest 
earning in the face of the 
addition of 7,000 men to 
the pay-rolls since July 1. 
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Nation-wide collection and sales conditions 


MENT offers its regular monthly 
survey of collections and sales 
conditions. It is based upon re- 
ports from the associations throughout 
the country affiliated with the N. A. 
C. M. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 


oa AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
V) 


This Month: Collections 


erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “Are people buying?” 
and ‘Are they paying?’ are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection 
of daily business conditions in the 
country. 

These reports have been tabulated so 
that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 


Summary 


each state, also what cities report a con- 
dition of ‘“Good, Fair or Slow.” At the 
end of this summary you will find valu- 
able explanatory comments that have 
been sent in to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. These additional com- 
ments may be pertinent to your inter- 
pretation of collection conditions’ and 
sales conditions in the cities listed. 


Sales .... 


Last Month: Collections . . . 


State 


Ariz. 
Cal. 


Colo. 








City 


Phoenix 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Boise 
Quincy 
Evansville 
Ft.: Wayne ° 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Wichita 
Louisville 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Billings 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Omaha 
Newark 
Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 





Collections 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Slow 
Good 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 





Good 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Slow 
Good 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 


Fair 


Fair 


Good 6 
Good 12 
Good 13 
Good 20 


State 


Okla. 
Oregon 
Pa. 


N. Y. Elmira 





Fair 70 
Fair 73 
Fair 61 
Fair 68 


City 


New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 
Charlotte 
Grand Forks 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Johnstown 
New Castle 
Wilkes Barre 
Providence 
Sioux Falls 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Fr. Worth 
Waco 

Salt Lake City 
Bristol 
Lynchburg 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Wheeling 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 





Honolulu 


Collections 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 


Slow 


Slow 24 
Slow 15 
Slow 33 
Slow 19 


Sales 


Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 





Slow 
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THESE NEW BURROUGHS MACHINES HANDLE 


INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR 
STATISTICS 


PM Ee 


FIGURES 





These new machines . . . new features . . . new developments are especially 


timely in view of the increased demand for more complete, more detailed, 


more accurate figures and statistics about your business. Burroughs can assist 


in bringing greater speed and greater simplicity to every kind of accounting 
and statistical work. Many of these new machines write several records 


in one operation; many machine operations are automatic; all are time- 


saving. Telephone the local Burroughs representative for complete informa- 
tion. Or write directly to Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


For 
Sales Analyses 
New Burroughs machines for 
analyzing sales by departments 
or commodities; by territories; 
by kind or size of containers or 
packages; with taxes, exemp- 


_tions, deductions. Usually only 


one handling of the original 

record is required. Cost of 

sales computed quickly, easily 
and accurately. 


y 





For Cost and 
Production Records 
Newly designed Burroughs 
machines—computing by high- 
speed direct multiplication— 
—automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, 
amounts. This greatly simpli- 
fies handling labor, material, 
and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, pro- 
cess cost, or any other plan. 


Burrou 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


For Payroll, Timekeeping 
and Labor Statistics 
New Burroughs machines 
compute earnings and, in one 
operation, prepare all records, 
including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay 
envelope. They automatically 
accumulate such labor statis- 
tics as hours, earnings, various 
deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 


For 

General Statistics 
Newly designed Burroughs 
machines—with an especially 
high-speed computing mecha- 
nism—that calculate percent- 
ages; that pro-rate overhead 
and other expenses; that calcu- 
late cost per unit and provide 
other similar figure informa- 

tion and statistics. 
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Accountancy 
Resolution 

» 

Throughout the past several years the 
Certified Public Accountants of the 
country have, through their various or- 
ganizations, been striving earnestly to 


standardize and improve the services 
which they offer to the public. 


Because of our reliance, as credit men, 
upon accurate and intelligent audits as 
a basis for credit analysis, we heartily 
endorse these efforts of the accounting 
profession to improve and elevate the 
ethical and procedural standards of their 
work. 


In order that we may more intelli- 
gently and accurately appraise the scope 
and significance of any audit submitted, 
we urge upon the Certified Public Ac- 
countant a standardization in their cer- 
tificates. 


Since the accountant is employed by 
the credit seeker he feels primarily re- 
sponsible to him and therefore not free 
to discuss with or reveal to the credit 
grantor information that would be of 
tremendous value in the analysis of 
credit, except upon the expressed con- 
sent or request of his employer. We, 
therefore, urge upon our members that 
in their requests for audits or statements, 
there be embodied a request, if not a 
demand, that the accountant be instruct- 
ed to confer with the credit grantor re- 
garding the audit submitted. Such a 
practice would assist the accountant and 
enable him more fully to serve the credit 
fraternity. 


Because of the dependency of credit 
men upon the full and free disclosure of 
accurate financial and related data, this 
Convention urges upon its members con- 
tinued and increasing insistence upon 
the requirement that the financial state- 
ment submitted by credit seekers bear 
the certificates of a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and we especially urge cooper- 
ation with the accountants in seeking 
the elimination of unwarranted restric- 
tions in the scope of audits to the end 
that audits shall show the true condition 
of a business and may be properly inter- 
preted. 


—Adopted at the 38th 
N. A. C. M. Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1933. 
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“Be it resolved ...— 


Bankruptcy 
Resolution 
- 
The N. A. C. M. reaffirms its convic- 
tion of the soundness of the underlying 


principles of the American Bankruptcy 
Law, which it conceives to be as follows: 


First: the fair distribution of an in- 
solvent’s assets among his creditors, and 
second, the granting of a discharge from 
the payment of debts to unfortunate but 
honest debtors. 


It conceives that a “fair distribution”’ 
of an insolvent’s assets among his 
creditors is interferred with, curtailed or 
even rendered nugatory if— 

(a) The expenses of administration 
are excessive 

(b) The administration of the estate 
is inefficient 

(c) There is an inequitable disparity 
between creditors such as may be created 
by state laws which are recognized and 
must be enforced in the bankruptcy 
courts or are created through priorities 
granted in the Bankruptcy Act itself. 


We believe that in revising the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, the following should be our 
aim: 

1.—-Creditor control of bankruptcy 
cases should continue to be the founda- 
tion of the American Bankruptcy system 
and should be strengthened ; 

2.—The standard of the personnel of 
receivers and trustees should be raised 
by the adoption of some better method 
of qualification for these offices ; 

3.—There should be placed upon 
trustees and creditors’ committees an en- 
larged responsibility for the administra- 
tion of bankrupt estates ; 

4.—There should be preserved in our 
bankruptcy system the principle that a 
discharge is a privilege to be obtained 
by honest but unfortunate debtors, and 
not a matter of right to be demanded by 
all debtors. We therefore recommend: 


(1)—That a full examination of 
and a complete disclosure 
of the affairs of every 
bankrupt be made a neces- 
safy pre-requisite in all 
cases to the granting of a 
discharge. 

(2)—That all applications for 
discharge be examined into 
carefully, by a public off- 
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cial if necessary, and bank- 
ruptcy offenses be prose- 
cuted to the end that the 
public interest which clear- 
ly exists in every bank- 
ruptcy, be fully protected. 
5.—Out-of-court liquidation _ settle- 
ments and adjustments should be pro- 
tected against attack by the filing of 
unwarranted bankruptcy petitions. The 
underlying cause of many of the evils 
complained of in the administration of 
the bankruptcy law is, the careless ac- 
tion of creditors in giving powers-of- 
attorney to individuals and agencies who 
indiscriminately solicit the same. The 
result of this action on the part of 
creditors in many cases is the election 
of irresponsible and incompetent persons 
to the office of Trustee in Bankruptcy. 
High character in those who represent 
the creditors in bankruptcy cases is a 
most important factor in keeping the 
system clean and effective. 

Probably there has never been a time 
when bankruptcy legislation has been 
the subject of such profound study as at 
present. There has never been such a 
general appreciation of the public’s in- 
terest in having sound bankruptcy law 
and administration and we are happy to 
acknowledge the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion that has been exhibited in the past 
two or three years in bankruptcy studies 
carried on by representatives not only of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
but also and particularly the National 
Association of Referees in Bankruptcy, 
the American Bar Association, the Com- 
mercial Law League of America, the 
Association of Federal Practioneers and 
the American Bankers’ Association, not 
to omit the tremendously constructive 
help of Professor James A. McLaughlin 
of the Harvard Law School and other 
distinguished attorneys, who have given 
freely of their time and talent in the 
effort to solve the intricate problem of 
drafting a satisfactory general bank- 
ruptcy amendatory bill for introduction 
in the regular session of Congress which 
will convene on January 2, 1934. 


In order to enable the Bankruptcy 
Committee of our Association to func- 
tion effectively on behalf of the National 
Association of Credit Men in connection 
with the drafting of the proposed amen- 
datory bill in the introduction of same 
in Congress, we recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the National 
Association of Credit Men in naming its 
Committee on Bankruptcy for the com- 
ing year, shall be asked to designate and 
appoint a sub-committee thereof consist- 
ing of not more than (Cont. on p. 28) 
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“Be it 
y resolved .. .' 


(Cont. from p. 26) five members who 
shall represent this Association in the 
continued studies which shall be made 
of the Bankruptcy Law particularly those 
of such joint committee as is referred to 
above, which sub-committee, with the 
sanction of the Bankruptcy Committee 
as a whole, and the Board of Directors 
of the Association, shall be authorized 
to place the Association’s endorsement 
behind those changes in the law which 
may be agreed upon by the joint com- 
mittee, which they believe are in con- 
sonance with the broad principles 
relating to bankruptcy for which this As- 
sociation has stood. 
—Adopted at the 38th 


N. A. C. M. Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1933. 


Resolution 


_ Interchange Bureau 
hu 


Among the many contributions made 
by the National Association of Credit 
Men to American business, none has sur- 
passed in practical value credit promo- 
tion of a free, well-controlled and 
accurate interchange of experiences. 


Credit cannot safely circulate unless 
there be taken accurate measurements to 
determine the certainty of the credit be- 
ing liquidated in accordance with terms. 
In the new responsibility facing the 
nation’s business, and for the proper 
control of unnecessary waste, this Con- 
vention offers in the utmost sincerity 
that the Interchange of ledger experi- 
ences can play a large part in giving per- 
manency to any industrial and economic 
recovery, and in removing from busi- 
ness operations the heavy wastage such 
as has occurred in recent years because 
credits were not wisely measured or 
their use sensibly controlled. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has built up a nation-wide facility 
for the gathering, compiling and dis- 
seminating of credit experiences, and in 
the opinion of this convention the use 
of this facility should be steadily broad- 
ened during the present year and made 
to comprise a large portion of the Asso- 
ciation’s membership. 


The officers and directors of the As- 
sociation are urged to direct more than 
usual attention to the development of 
interchange service during the coming 
year, and the local units of the Associa- 
tion are urged to cooperate wholeheart- 


edly in the promotion of this important 
facility, and to spread among the mem- 
bership a knowledge of its value as a 
protecting agency and an appreciation of 
the fact that the credit man is making 
an effective contribution to our credit 
well-being in taking full part in this 
feature of the Association’s work. 

The interchange system, national and 
local, has been built up without thought 
of profit. In view of the new needs and 
the new responsibilities confronting 
business, there must be a widening of 
the use of this service and a readiness to 
accept charges commensurate with the 
maintenance of the service on a high 
plane of efficiency. 

—Adopted at the 38th 


N. A. C. M. Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1933. 


Resolution 


3 Credit Education 
¥} 


It is of the highest importance that 
in the administration of business under 
the new economic order, there be a more 
intelligent understanding than has pre- 
vailed in recent years of the credit ele- 
ment wherein is the power to conserve 
or destroy the business unit and general 
prosperity. 

The absence of an understanding of 
what is involved in the handling of 
credits has led to the placing of undue 
emphasis on the element of business that 
seemed to men to promise swiftest profit 
—volume distribution. But the empha- 
sis on volume brought us, as we now 
see, into a lopsided condition and con- 
tributed to the making of the greatest 
economic disaster in our economic his- 
tory. The lack of intelligent credit 
control brought about a wastage through 
defaulted credit obligations of more than 
a billion dollars annually at a time when 
the severest economic and highest meth- 
ods of efficiency were being applied to 
operating costs. 


Plainly there was unfolded in this 
period a spectacle marked by a credit 
illiteracy of serious proportions and it 
is now. dawning that industrial and 
economic recovery cannot be permanent 
or stable without an intelligent appreci- 
ation of what underlies the use of 
credits. 


Here is the greatest challenge that has 
ever confronted our beloved organiza- 
tion that the executives in every depart- 
ment of business should have a working 
knowledge of what credit is and how 
it may safely be used; also that the 
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Credit Manager and all his co-workers 
shall be brought to understand the pro- 
fessional nature of their task and that 
the credit function is not a mechanical 
and cut and dried operation, but is based 
on the deepest purposes and aspirations 
of men. 

Necessarily, the control of the credit 
dollar in the business and banking world 
carries a responsibility of supreme im- 
portance and can only be exercised prop- 
erly and productively when there has 
been proper training for control. 


Looking toward the future and our 
new responsibilities, this Convention 
urges the officers and directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men to 
do their utmost to bring about through- 
out the business world a profound in- 
terest in credit education and see to it 
that all leaders and directors of business, 
and particularly all workers in credit de- 
partments, shall have at hand the oppor- 
tunity for sound training in credits and 
credit procedure. 


The local associations are urged to co- 
operate wholeheartedly in the success of 
the National program to devote a part 
of their resources and powers to the 
furtherance of educational work, and 
stimulate interest in the National Insti- 
tute of Credit as our regularly organized 
educational department. If we meet 
squarely this responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, the result will be a more intelli- 
gent membership, a wiser use of service 
departments and the elimination of the 
swifts turns in business such as invari- 
ably come when there are loosely con- 
trolled or badly created credits. 


—Adopted at the 38th 
N. A. C. M. Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1933 


a Buffalo 
\ Credit Report 


There was a further rise last month 
in the ratio of overdue to outstanding 
accounts for 23 wholesale concerns in 
the Buffalo district. This was caused 
by a 10% increase in overdue accounts 
with only a 2% rise in outstanding ac- 
counts. For the fifth consecutive month, 
however, credit conditions were favor- 
able when compared with last year. 
There has been a gain of 13% in the 
value of outstanding accounts since this 
time last year, and only 4% imcrease in 
past due accounts causing the ratio to 
drop from 22.3% on September 1, 
1932, to 20.6% on September 1, 1933. 

In the food group the ratio dropped 
from 34.9% on August 1 to 29.6% on 
September 1, 1933, due to an 11% gain 
in outstanding accounts (Cont. on p. 35) 
















WHEN you're making credit 
decisions, you must be sure of 
your legal rights, your obligations, 
your safeguards. You can’t gamble 
on memory, hearsay, or outdated 
information. Knowing what not 
to do is as essential as knowing 
what to do. 


And that can be a problem. But 
solving it is simplicity, itself, if 
you have handy the current CREDIT 
MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL Laws. 
The new 1934 Manual, now in 
process of compilation and edit- 
ing, clarifies and interprets all Fed- 
eral and State laws applying to 
sales, collections, and credits in 
general. 


$3.50 


(Here’s a Tip: After Dec. 1—$4.00) 


Within its 500 pages of legal and 
practical data gathered for your 
guidance, you will find the answer 
to every problem, compiled in 
such fashion that you clarify at a 
glance any perplexing credit situa- 
tion. And the MANUAL points 
out, as well, the occasions when 
legal counsel is advisable or nec- 
essary. You will need such in- 
formation now more than ever be- 
fore—such information as: 


Acceptances Bad Checks 
Adjustments Bailment Contracts 
Affidavits Bankruptcy 
Assignment Bonds 

Assumed Name Laws’ Bulk Sales 


Cancellations 
Chattel Mortgages 
Coinsurance 
Collections 
Conditional Sales 
Construction Funds 
Contracts 

Credit Dep’t Practice 
Discounts 

District Judges 
Exemptions 
Financial Statements 
Foreign Credits 
Fraud Statutes 
Fraud Prevention 
Guarantees 
Interchange Bureaus 
Interest 

“Iron Safe Clause” 





Liens 

Leases 

Liabilities 
Limitations 
““Mass.”” Trusts 
Mechanics Liens 
Orders 
Partnerships 
Postage Rates 
Power of Attorney 
Promissory Notes 
Public Improvem' ts 
Receiverships 
Referees 

Sales 

Stockholders Liab. 
Taxes 

Trusts 

Wages 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Save me a half dollar too. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


Here’s a check for $3.50 to reserve my MANUAL. 
































































































































Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Fire loss 
y decision 


The Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co. 
issued a fire policy to the Midwood San- 
atorium on a frame structure located 
within what is known as a “‘fire district” 
in the city of New York. The policy 
provided that the Company should pay 
loss and damages to the property by fire 
“but not exceeding the amount which it 
would cost to repair or replace the same 
with material of like kind and quality 
* * * without allowance for any in- 
creased cost of repair or reconstruction 
by reason of any ordinance or law regu- 
lating construction or repair,” ‘‘Insur- 
ance Decisions” reports. 

Under a New York City ordinance 
existing frame buildings located within 
the above mentioned “fire district’ are 
legal, but any existing frame building 
which may be in need of structural re- 
pairs to am amount greater than 50 
percent of its value exclusive of the 
foundations “shall not be repaired or 
rebuilt, but shall be taken down.” 

Insured’s property was sufficiently 
damaged by fire, June 12, 1928, that the 
city superintendent of buildings ordered 
by letter that the building be “vacated 
and its use as a sanatorium discon- 
tinued.”” Immediately Insured arranged 
to have.the building demolished and a 
fireproof building constructed. Before 
the work was begun, the Company sent 
a letter to Insured requesting that “you 
defer this action until after the Com- 
panies can exercise their rights to either 
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repair the damage or have an appraisal.” 
Insured disregarded the letter, had his 
property taken down and subsequently 
brought suit for the total loss or com- 
plete destruction of the building, relying 
upon the city ordinance to establish his 
case. The Appellate Division below re- 
versed the judgment of the trial term 
and found the Company not liable for 
any of the loss. On appeal, this Court 
reversed the decision in part and found 
“Insured may enforce the Company's 
promise to pay the loss or damage caused 
by the fire” as defined in the policy. 

This Court held: 

“A fire which so damages a building 
that it cannot be repaired or rebuilt 
causes a loss to Insured of the entire 
value of the building, even though part 
of the building remains standing. That 
is as true in a case where the state pro- 
hibits rebuilding or repair as it is where 
physical conditions make such rebuild- 
ing or repair impossible. Where a policy 
insures against all loss or damage caused 
by fire, but reserves to the Company an 
option to rebuild instead of paying the 
loss caused by the fire, the Company 
cannot avail itself of its option if the 
law prevents rebuilding, nor can In- 
sured’s loss or damage be measured by 
the cost of repairs which he is forbidden 
to make. In such circumstances it has 
been held that the Company must pay 
the full amount of the loss actually 
caused to Insured.” 


The circumstances in this case, how- 
ever, are made very different by Insured’s 
having accepted the Company’s limita- 
tion upon its liability in that increased 
cost of repair or reconstruction incurred 
by reason of any ordinance or law regu- 
lating construction or repair was ex- 
cepted by the term of the policy. 

In the words of the Court: 

“In no event can Insured be entitled 
to more than such costs (costs as defined 
and limited by policy provisions). The 
Company clearly cannot be held to any 
liability beyond that which is assumed.” 

The Court further said: 

“If the Company had chosen to give 
notice that it would exercise its option 
to substitute one of the optional obliga- 
tions in place of the primary obligation, 
even after the Insured had rendered 
performance of such optional obligation 
impossible, then the Company might 
have been in a position to say that it 
could no longer be called upon to per- 
form its primary obligation to pay the 
loss or damage caused by fire, and could 
not be called upon to pay damages for 
failure to perform its substituted obliga- 
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tion because the Insured had rendered 
such performance impossible. It is not 
in a position to claim release from its 
primary obligation when it has failed to 
give the notice which was a condition 
precedent to any right to make such sub- 
stitution. Insured has not breached any 
covenant which constituted a condition 
precedent to liability on the part of the 
Company and the Company has not 
chosen to avail itself, as it might have 
done by proper notice, of its right to 
substitute a secondary obligation for its 
primary obligation.” 

Viewpoint 

A Kentuckian in Connecticut was 
giving some illustrations of the size of 
his state. 

“You can board a train in the state 
of Kentucky at dawn,” he said impres- 
sively, ‘‘and twenty-four hours later 
you'll still be in Kentucky!” 

“Yes,” said one of his Yankee lis- 
teners with feeling, ‘we've got trains 
like that here, too.”’ 


Patents 


Q. May an assignee of a validly granted 
patent maintain a legal action for the in- 
fringement of the patent? 

e may if he was the legal owner of 
the patent at the time of the infringement, 
or where the infringement was committed 
during the ownership if the assignor and 
the right of action was assigned with the 
title to the patent. 













































Business 


Life Insurance 
Can Help Now 


A MAN—his 
knowledge, personality, or 
driving force—may be the 
biggest asset a business has 
in times like these. Is there 
such a man in your busi- 
ness? 


Ask the John Hancock 
agent in your locality to 
outline a method of apply- 
ing life insurance to any 
business so that the earn- 
ing power of one or more 
individuals may be capital- 
ized with a view to strength- 
ening credit. 









































LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston. Massachusetts 

A mutual dividend-paying company 70 years 
in business. Among the strongest in reserves 
and assets. Paid policyholders in 1932 over 
100 million dollars. Offers every phase of 
personal and family protection including 
Annuities and also Group forms for firms 
and corporations. 

| C.m.10-33 











































FOR FOUR SCORE YEARS 


A LEADER 


IN THE CONSERVATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


I ine AMERICAN Fire Insurance business, as 
it exists today, has not “just grown.” No 


business in America is organized on a more 
scientific basis. 


_ 
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2,000,000 ‘In establishing the business on its present high 


f 
ina plane, the Home has always played a leading part. 
: $27,508,150.95 Its leadership in constructive development has 
SURPLUS TO Followed naturally from its consistent adherence to 
POLICY-HOLDERS ‘ aie : 
$39,508,150.95 conservative underwriting and prudent investment. 
LIABILITIES These policies have enabled it to meet promptly 
Geaceniaeae its losses from great conflagrations and to maintain 


TOTAL ASSETS a sound asset position throughout the most severe 
$94,316,394.36 business depressions. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
owen’ 1 NEW YORK 


Strength 
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“This month’s collection letter 
By P. R. SARBRY, Nu-Way Strech Co., Adrian, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Sarbry presents 


We acknowledge and thank you for your check No. 730 dated 
July 29th, for the amount of $32.99. an interesting 
In figuring this payment, we notice you have taken 7% dis- 
count amounting to $2.48 although according to our records letter for the 
the account is now due net for its full amount of $35.47. 

In accordance with our regular terms on which this shipment 
was made and invoiced, the discount period expired July 14th. 
You will appreciate the fact, we are sure, that merchandise to- 
day is sold on a very close margin of profit and what profit that 
is obtained is based on a strict adherence to prices and terms of 
sale. You have noticed also that we do not require interest on 
past due accounts, likewise we do not feel that our customers 
should intentionally make any unjust deductions in their pay- 
ment. 


consideration of 
all who have 
to meet the problem 


of the expired 


We are therefore taking the liberty of returning your check 
with this letter, suggesting that you. be good enough to let us 
have a new check for the full and correct amount due us of 





$35.47. Thank you. 


the payer of a bill who discounts 

his bill after the discount period has 

expired is not one to be solved 
without tact and at the same time, al- 
though it must be done in fairness to 
both sides, the seller’s rights in the case 
must be upheld. 


a= problem of what to do with 
» 


Here is a contribution from Mr. Sar- 
bry which tackles this delicate problem 
decisively and, although presenting the 
creditor's case strongly, makes the payer 
realize the fairness of the request. In 
writing us Mr. Sarbry has made some 
illuminating statements regarding the 
whole situation and how well his letter 
fits into the case. Also please note the 
gentle spirit of necessary compromise 
implied in his final paragraph of com- 
ment which follows: 


“For years past, we have attempted, 
up to a certain point, to have our cus- 
tomers pay their bills in accordance with 


terms. Our discounts have been liberal, 
but in many, many cases merchants have 
deducted the maximum discount even 
though the account was long overdue 
knowing that rather than return the 
check and get in an argument we would 
allow the deduction. To our way of 
thinking, this has been in a certain 
sense, a racket upon the part of many 
merchants and we have felt that a gen- 
eral drive by suppliers everywhere to- 
ward abolishing this unfair tactic would 
certainly be well worth the effort. 


“For our own part, we recently took 
the attitude that our customer was ask- 
ing for something that was out of reason 
and unfair, so we have attempted to lay 
the facts before him in a carefully word- 
ed, reasonable, yet right to the point 
letter and return his check unless proper 
payment is made. 


“It has been surprising that in a very 
large percentage of-cases, we either re- 
ceived a new check for the full amount 
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discount date. 


in return or an additional remittance to 
take care of the deduction made. Only 
in one or two cases have we been given 
any argument and in those we put debt- 
or’s original check through without en- 
tering into any further controversy.” 


Supplementary to your collection let- 
ter efforts there should be reliance on 
Credit Interchange reports. With inter- 
change reports before you on each of 
your accounts, you will attain maximum 
effectiveness in using the collection let- 
ters presented here. 


Send us your best collection letter for 
our “collection of collection letters” 
which we are gathering for the readers 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


A selected series of individual copies 
of the collection letters which have ap- 
peared in the magazine are available up- 
on application to Miss Mary V. Larkin, 


Manager, Collection Letter Department, 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Why Fire Prevention 
Y Week? 


(Continued from page 13) so he can de- 
termine if there is any contingent lia- 
bility there. 

Sound stock company fire insurance 
protects business against loss arising 
from damage by fire to business prop- 
erty, but only to the extent of replacing 
the physical property destroyed. Even 
with adequate fire insurance the loss to 
every business establishment that burns 
is considerable unless Use & Occupancy 
insurance has been arranged to take care 
of salaries, taxes, interest, etc., and Rent 
or Rental Value insurance written to 
provide temporary quarters during build- 
ing replacement or repairs. In addition, 
if there is to be no financial loss at all 
to the business, Profits insurance must 
be provided. 

Some of the casualties other than 
“fire” which stock fire insurance com- 
panies insure against under proper con- 
ditions are Windstorm, Tornado and 
Hail; Earthquake, Frost, Flood, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion; Haz- 
ards of ‘Transportation, Upset and 
Collision on land and water; leakage 
of sprinklers and waterpipes, and many 
others—all provided by stock fire in- 
surance companies to those who want 
them and can qualify for the issuance 
of their protecting policies. Surely this 
is a comprehensive line, but apart from 
the wide range of indemnity against 
loss made available and the resulting 
support to credit generally, the stock 
fire insurance companies perform a great 
service to business in general in the 
establishment of proper and reasonable 
standards for construction; for devices 
and materials in common use for light- 
ing, heating, power and fire protection ; 
for waterworks, fire departments and 
fire alarm systems; and for their work 
in many other directions, in cooperation 
with public and private authorities, for 
fire prevention. 

The old proverb says: “the Lord helps 
the man who helps himself’’ and the 
principles of fire prevention developed 
by the stock fire insurance companies 
through their organization, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, do not 
fully benefit the individual who fails to 
avail himself of them. 

Not only to protect the financial in- 
terest of the employer but also to protect 
the lives and livelihood of those em- 
ployed, let business generally take the 
occasion of Fire Prevention Week this 
year to check up individually with the 
general fire prevention work being spon- 
sored now and (Continued on page 35) 
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FRANK A. 
FALL 


“— IDEAS and methods in this book 
bring in the money today despite cur- 
rent conditions”—that’s what scores of 
credit men and other financial executives 
who have bought it said when we asked 
them how they liked Gardner and Fall's 
new book Errective CoLLecTiIon METH- 
ops. Here are a few extracts from letters 
typical of enthusiastic praise this book is 
receiving: “One of the letters brought in 
$100 on the first old account it was sent 
out on’—Joseph H. Sey- 
mour, Assistant Treasurer, 
F. E. Powers Company, 
Worcester, Mass. “J didn’t 
have it two weeks before 
it had paid for itself many 
times over’”—H. S. Thomas, 
President, Thomas & 
Crabbe Baking Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. “This 
is the best book I have 
found for practical use’— 
F. Lewellen, Credit 
Manager, W. A. McNaugh- 
ton Company, Muncie, Ind. 
“One of the best helps we 
have in our collection de- 
partment”—J. B. Haberer, 
Boston Store Dry Goods 
Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
“Has materially improved 
our collection results’— Aaron Lenzer, 
David Lenzer & Sons New York. 


Fits Your Own Needs 


ou CAN put Effective Collection Meth- 
Wee to immediate and profitable use, 
whether your business is large or small. It 
is filled with ideas and methods that are 
being used successfully RIGHT NOW in 
concerns of every kind and size. They pro- 
duce results wherever skilfully and ener- 
getically applied. 

No matter how good your present col- 
lection policies and methods may be, you 
will find it distinctly worth your while to 
check them against the ideas that are de- 
scribed and explained in this new book. 
You will find material to help you whether 
you merely want to adjust points of detail 
so as to handle unusual situations—such, 








Effective 
Collection 


Methods 


by E. H. Gardner 


of Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


and Frank A. Fall 


Past Director, Nat’l. Inst. of 
Credit, Runt, Aan. of Credit 
en 








“Collections have picked up 
remarkably since we have 


been using this new book’’ 


for example, as those resulting from the 
recent bank holidays—or whether you want 
to rebuild your entire collection routine. 


Up-to-Date, Complete 


Tss IS no compilation of smart-aleck, one- 
time, high-pressure schemes but is instead a 
thorough, organized presentation of up-to-the-min- 
ute methods that collect money without cutting 
down sales or losing good will. The acid test of 
practical experience under current conditions has 
been given to every idea described. 2 

Effective Collection Methods shows the practical 
application of the principle of 
resale in collections. It breaks 
down the collection process into 
six distinct stages and guides 
you to the most effective action 
at each stage. The use of vari- 
ous effective appeals is illus- 
trated by actual examples. Of- 
fice system for collection work 
is thoroughly covered. 

The procedure behind success- 
ful collection work is thoroughly 
treated. Actual collection poli- 
cies and methods for every type 
of business are described and 
explained. Collecting by tele- 
phone and telegraph, instalment 
— ——- in special 
types o usiness, and legal 
aspects of collecting are all in- 
cluded. Regardiess of the na- 
ture of your collection problem, 
you will find in this book sug- 
gestions and ideas to help you 
get better results. . 

As a great proportion of mod- 
ern collecting is done by mail, 
exhaustive treatment is given to 
collection correspondence. 265 complete letters 
that have proved particularly effective are repro- 
duced, as well as hundreds of extracts which am 
how to handle any situation with which you are 
likely to have to deal. In each case, sufficient ex- 
planation of the surrounding circumstances is given 
so that you can see at a glance whether a similar 
letter is likely to prove equally effective in meeting 
your Own requirements. 


See It—Then Decide , 


"THOUSANDS of credit executives—including 
hundreds of members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men—are already using Effective 
Collection Methods. We will gladly send you a 
copy—at our risk, without advance payment and 
delivery charges prepaid—with the privilege of five 
days’ examination before you need decide whether 
to keep it. 

Just one account collected through the use of a 
suggestion obtained from this book will repay you 
its small cost many times over. Fill in and mail 
the coupon below—the book will be sent to you 
by return post. 


472 Pages, 265 Specimen Letters, Price $4.50 


ll in, tear out, and mail) 


a ‘ i 
+ RSL TU CL Lee Lut for Your Examination : 
i i 
1 The Ronald Press Company i 
' Dept. M-662, 15 East 26th St., New York : 
; Send me a copy of Gardner and Fall’s Effective Collection Methods, . 
i‘ delivery charges prepaid. Within five days after its receipt I will j 
1 either send it back or remit $4.50 in full payment. y 

4 
: a iatorny esac cades een Sob WergetnesekegdaaweewseCaese tau. i 
: : Title or : 
i INE SSD cha ot ann dpa tineunenudeetueen BIN a btiwicadicowen 1 
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: *Must be filled in unless cash accompanies order. . 
fi Orders from outside continental U. S. or Canada, cash plus 25c¢ for shipping. t 
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HEADLINES— 


Gangsters’ Spoils Picking Up 
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Why Fire 
yy Prevention Week? 


(Cont. from p.33) for years past by your 
own organization—the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Nation- 
al Fire Protection Association, the 
National Safety Council and _ other 
regional and local public service organi- 
zations which are active in this work 
throughout the entire year. 

And be reminded again that: 

“Fire Prevention is Credit Protection.” 


Uncle Sam: 

y strike-out king 
(Cont. from p. 15) it was learned that 
financial statements had been received 
which showed an extremely healthy con- 
dition. Petitions in bankruptcy were 
filed but the returns to the creditors were 
of little or no value and the majority of 
the creditors figured that here was an- 
other fraud that would go unpunished. 

As a result of the investigation, some 
twenty individuals were indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury and all but three 
were taken into custody shortly there- 
after. Seventeen were placed on trial 
during the week of June 25th and at the 
start of said trial five entered pleas of 
guilty. The rest took chances and lost. 

Federal Judge Welsh, on June 28th, 
meted out sentences as follows: 

William Lefcoe, Morris Weinroth, 
Jacob Winderman and Benjamin Broker 
to three years imprisonment. Amen 
Allen, Nathan Lindenbaum, Louis 
Stone, Jacob Herlich and Samuel Schec- 
ter to two years imprisonment. Jack 
Gordon to sixteen months. Joseph Win- 
derman, Charles Weiss (Cont. on p. 37) 





Stockmarket reports—hot off the 
haywire: Nudist sixes clothesed off; 
Phoenix hosiery was down from lack 
of support; Atlas Tack was pointed up- 
ward; Walgreen acted drugged; Real 
Silk took a socking; Brown Shoe took 
some low cuts and later a severe lacing 
with Blue Ridge mounting to a new 
high. —Mid-Continent Banker. 


= Buffalo 
u Credit Report 


(Cont. from p. 28) and a 6% reduc- 
tion in overdue accounts. 

Adjoining are (1) a comparison 
of September 1, 1933, with August 1, 
1923, for 23 identical concerns and 7 
food concerns and (2) the monthly in- 
creases or decreases in outstanding ac- 
counts for comparable concerns in ad- 
joining months. 


(1) RATIO OF OVERDUE TO OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS: 


(2 


-— 


23 Identical Concerns -August1 September 1 
Outstanding AcCOUnES ................c.cccccsscsssseeseers $5,265,396 $5,346,888 
a, cccalibbundese oss 998,397 1,099,023 
Ratio of Overdue to Outstanding..................0++. 19.0% 20.6% 

7 Food Concerns 
Outstanding Accounts ...........s0ccsesceesesereteeeseees 557,151 620,672 
a cccinnntiintocsavéntsatquetatiesekull 194,619 183,616 
Ratio of Overdue to Outstanding..............-.+0. 34.9% 29.6% 
VOLUME OF OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS Increase Decrease 
Sep. 1 compared with Aug. 1.............060000 7.5% 

Oct. 1 ‘ NES iat covenesetnationserenns 8.4% 

mae." PP SE Ba icccancigeemnnegs 0.8% 
tit: * Ft NOD scocthnasaleiipibersiseel no change 

a e-." Bee NS | Wtatcaieeieigiorn commer 1.9% 

ma AEE, Resnieaghcaienvevenn 
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Originator 
of 
Guaranteed 
Attorneys Lists 


[38th Year| 


Write to 
Attorneys List Department 
for full particulars 


USF&G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


F &G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


Home Offices 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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(Photographic reproduction of the famous oil painting, "The Gulf Stream.’’ by Winslow Homer in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


DONT DRIFT 


. with the flow of the business 
current through today’s uncharted 
seas! Ahead wait the shoals of 
indolence; on the port side roll 
the sharks of ignorance; to the 
starboard break the waves of 


indifference. 


Set your sails... 


.. . but to make port you must 
know winds and tides, men and 
And the 


of business 


ships—fundamentals. 


fundamentals are 


equally important today if you are 


interested in moving along. 


Steer your course... 


. the practices and principles of 
business are no man’s heritage. 
The log of business is an open book. 
The experiences and the routes trav- 
eled by others are yours. You, too, 
are eligible to be captain of your 
commercial ship. But you must be 
expert in the fundamentals of busi- 


ness navigation. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, Dept. 10, 


One Park Avenue, New York. 


Please send me details of your NEW course in Credits and Collections. 


36 


Master fundamentals . 


the fundamentals of 
CREDIT are paramount. Like the 
moon, CREDIT controls the ebb 


and flow of the tides—the tides of 


. and 


commerce. And a mastery of 
CREDIT fundamentals is essential. 
To help you gain it, business leaders 
were asked to develop our course 
in Credits and Collections. Turn 
the first page in your own log. Send 


today for details. Don’t drift! 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT 
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Uncle Sam: 

y strike-out king 
(Cont. from page 35) and Israel Wag- 
ner to nine months each. Jacob Fierman 
and Roustan Serham both received nine 
months, but sentence was suspended 
pending their good behavior for that 
period. In the cases of two others, sen- 
tences were deferred due to the fact that 
both are at present serving prison sen- 
tences in connection with another 
scheme. 

This story started like a description of 
a ball game, but its trend went quickly 
into commercial fraud. However, it 
would not be amiss to set forth that the 
heavy hitters of Uncle Sam captained by 
Federal Attorney Wells and assisted 
by scouting from the Fraud Prevention 
Department, smashed the “fences” of 
Philadelphia and “‘struck out” from the 
business world a number of individuals 
whose only thought was to resort to un- 
fair practices in their dealings with 
creditors. 


Credit and 

y the retailer 
(Continued from page 14) it will event- 
ually stabilize and strengthen sound 
marketing. 

The recent appeal of President Roose- 
velt to the banks to release credit is 
closely related to the problems of retail 
distribution. 

The NRA program is designed to 
bring back that sense of public confi- 
dence *so vital to the restoration of 
normal conditions. 

Unfortunately, there are still those 
who persist in sneering at all inspira- 
tional appeals and all assertions of faith 
as mere ballyhoo. 

But the fact remains that affirmation 
is stronger than negation, confidence 
more constructive than fear, and belief 
a greater builder than doubt. The ma- 
terial facts set forth by the man of sta- 
tistics are important, but the spirit of 
confidence in the hearts of the people 
is indispensable. Credit is based upon 
this confidence, for credit comes from 
the Latin word, credo, meaning, I be- 
lieve. 


What's ahead 
\ for wholesaling? 


(Cont. from page 12) mation between the 
businesses of our customers and our own. 

Another matter; retailers are definitely 
signifying their hunger for information 
tegarding merchandise. The appeal of 
price has held the center of the stage in 


retail presentation but it is probably true 
that in the days and years ahead price- 
appeal will be less potent and other 
means will have to be found to success- 
fully dramatize retail selling. What will 
your goods do? Why are they better? 
What have they of special interest and 
human appeal ? 

A Central Western retail organization 
some months ago sent a message to its 
various resources entitled “A Plea to our 
Resources.” I quote a portion of this 
plea: “What can you say about your 
product that will be of real help to our 
salespeople in promoting it? Please in- 
clude with all merchandise shipped us a 





statement of its special selling points. 
Send copy of this to our Advertising 
Office. We will both profit by this pro- 
cedure. Write us occasionally stating 
which of your items are being exten- 
sively reordered and in what quantities. 
If others are selling a lot of any special 
number, perhaps we can do the same if 
you will tell us how to exploit it success- 
fully. Help us to sell better merchan- 
dise by pointing out what constitutes 
difference in quality.” 

This plea illustrates the point. As 
was publicly pointed out heretofore, the 
sad part of it is that the retailer was 
obliged to ask (Continued om page 42) 





We said— 
“Give us a 


12,000 






picture of 


Agents” 


12,000 Maryland Casualty agents in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Panama, Hawaii, and Mexico, means that the 
Maryland Casualty automobile policyholder always 


has a friend along the way in case of accident. 


Maryland nationwide service means, 
too, prompt attention and settlement 





of casualty claims and bonding & 


losses, wherever they appear. 





WE DO OUR PART 


Always say: “We want our protection 
through the Maryland Casualty 


3? 


Company. 


COMPANY. 


Sa 







F.HIGHLANDS BuRNS 


} CASUALTY INSURANCE ~~. 
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Notes 


About 
Credit 
Matters 


Interchange discussed 

Y at A. T. A. E. convention 

The primary need of credit inter- 
change between and across all lines of 
industry, contrasted to merely within one 
industry alone, was considered by the 
convention of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives at Detroit last month. 
Brace Bennitt, Credit Group Director of 
the N. A. C. M., was among the speakers 
on the program and one of the leaders 
in the discussion on credits. 

The enormity of the credit losses of 
American industry, the criminal negli- 
gence implied in the waste of two to 
three billions of dollars a year, and the 
general ways and means of effective 
credit practice and procedure were con- 
sidered by the various heads of the trade 
associations represented. In the course 
of the discussion, various instances were 
brought out by association heads which 
revealed that many times inter-industry 
cooperation would have prevented loss. 
There was a definite sentiment at the 
sessions that in addition to the services 
rendered by respective associations with- 
in their own industry, there must be a 
coordinating factor such as the Credit 
Interchange Clearance System of the 
N. A. C. M. 

Included among the speakers at the 
three day session, besides Mr. Bennitt, 
were Silas Strawn, past president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles J. Brand, Co-administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration: Dr. Virgil Jordan, of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and 
Harry Meixel, of the Musical Industries 
_ Chamber of Commerce, who preceded 
Mr. Bennitt on the platform with a talk 
on the credit activities of the trade asso- 
ciation. 
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Itinerary 


Executive Manager Heimann, as this 
goes to press, is completing a swing 
through the Western and mid-Western 
associations on a speaking tour that has 
lasted a month. Enroute he spoke at 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Boise, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoe- 
nix, El Paso, and then at Wausau, Wis., 
at the Wisconsin Credit Conference. At 
Los Angeles he and Brace Bennitt, Na- 
tional Convention Director, laid initial 
plans for the N. A. C. M.’s 39th annual 
convention scheduled there June 11-15, 
conferring with Los Angeles convention 
and credit executives. Big things, in real 
California style, are promised for next 
June. 

Among Mr. Heimann’s speaking com- 
mitments during the next few weeks 
are an address before the Tri-State Con- 
ference of New York, New Jersey, and 
Eastern Pennsylvania members at Har- 
risburg on the 20th, and on the 24th a 


District Convention at Charleston, W. 
Va. 


Credit and 
the codes 


“One material benefit which will un- 
doubtedly result from NRA will be a 
reduction of bad debt losses and an 
increase in the turnover of receivables. 
The codes so far adopted and proposed 
have very little to say about Credit Con- 
trol, but clearly it is the intent of the 
Administration that business shall have 
every possible protection in this respect,” 
declares Pittsburgh’s weekly credit bulle- 
tin. 

“Industrial groups which have here- 
tofore found it possible to cooperate of 
their own accord in the control of their 
receivables have gotten astonishing re- 
sults in reducing their average outstand- 
ings. However, the results so far 
achieved by voluntary cooperation can- 
not even be compared to the possibilities 
where practically every unit of an indus- 
try as a matter of self-preservation is 
forced to cooperate. 

“Although Credit Control provisions 
are being left as an after consideration 
in the formulation of codes, the frozen 
assets which might be thawed and the 
bad debt losses which could be avoided 
by this means, constitute an item of eco- 
nomic waste to which the Administration 
might well turn its attention. It is no 
less an economic necessity than unem- 
ployment.” 
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Credit careers 


Frank D. Rock 
moons D. Rock, of Armour and 
u 


Company, San Francisco, was born 

on March 24, 1871, at Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. He was graduated from 
grammar and high school .in that city 
and later attended the Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy at Orchard Lake, where 
he was graduated in 1£90. After his 
graduation from the Academy he was 
Captain and Adjutant of the Fourth 
Regiment of the Wisconsin National 
Guard. In 1893 he went to Chicago as 
the local representative of a Milwaukee 
manufacturing company, which position 
he held until August 1, 1897. On that 
date he became associated with Armour 
and Company in the capacity of assistant 
auditor and later, as branch house audi- 
tor in various locations. 

In April, 1905, he was made manager 
of a division of credits in Chicago, 
also handling credits in the Eastern 
section of the country with additional 
responsibility following of handling 
credits in the middle and far west. In 
1914 he was appointed assistant general 
credit manager and in 1918 was made 
general credit manager of Armour and 
Company, in which capacity he served 
until February 1, 1923. At that time, 
largely on account of his health and to 
avoid an impending breakdown, he was 
transferred to Denver to take charge of 
the western division of credits. 

Mr. Rock for many years had been 
active in the work of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and when trans- 


‘ferred to Denver, became active in the 


direction of the Rocky Mountain Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, serving upon the 
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Board of Directors. He served four 
years as Director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and two years as 
Chairman of the National Foreign 
Credit Committee. 

In 1924 Mr. Rock was elected Direc- 
tor of the National Association of Credit 
Men at the Buffalo Convention and ele- 
vated to the Vice Presidency at the 
Washington Convention in 1925. He 
was again elected Vice President of the 
National Association, representing the 
Western Division, in 1926 and 1927. 

In 1928 he was elected President of 
the National organization at Seattle, 
Washington. In 1929 Mr. Rock was 
transferred to San Francisco to take 
charge of credits in the Pacific Division, 
including the territory of Hawaii and the 
Philippines. During the entire time that 
Mr. Rock served as a director and officer 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men he did not miss a board meeting 
and has attended virtually every National 
Board meeting since that time. 

He is a member of the western divi- 
sion Advisory Committee and is at 
present serving as a director of the Ad- 
justment Bureau committee of the Credit 
Managers Association of Northern and 
Central California in San Francisco. 

Mr. Rock’s credit career has been an 
interesting and active one and he still 
continues to be an ardent supporter of 
all association activities, as well as a 
good counselor and advisor on associa- 
tion matters. 


Fire 
Prevention 


(Cont. from p. 6) im charge of such 
processes could and would stop long 
enough to consider their own work from 
the point of view mentioned, they could 
go a long way in self-protection, which, 
in the last analysis, is the real answer 
to the safety of processes of the char- 
acter described. 

Major industry no longer knowingly 
sacrifices safety of life and property for 
production. More and more common 
sense and engineering study will un- 
doubtedly be applied to the particular 
possibilities of mew processes. The en- 
gineer must and will try to visualize 
what might happen and provide suit- 
able factors of safety to prevent fires 
and accidents, accompanied by needless 
tragedies and expensive interruption of 
the process. The responsibility for 
working out the safeguards against hid- 
den dangers which may lurk in new 
processes must fundamentally rest with 
those in charge. : 

Present conditions give added incen- 
tive to well-managed industries to make 





their extra profit through cutting ex- 
penses and eliminating loss all along 
the line. It seems unlikely that much 
of such savings can in the immediate 
future be made at the expense of labor 
or employment. Such savings will have 
to be made on those features of cost 
which are well concealed and which are 
less close to public thought than the 
wage and income of the employees. 

This brings it down to elimination of 
waste—waste of material, of property, 
of the utility and value of the worker, 
and waste of life itself, all of which may 
be greatly increased when destructive 
fires or continual accidents raise insur- 
ance costs, reduce production, cause 
general inconvenience and break up the 
smooth running of business operations. 
Such conditions affect the sales organi- 
zation and often permanently cause loss 
of customers, and the real extent of the 
loss is seldom, if ever, measured in full 
by that replaced as physical property. 
Hiding or covering up a dangerous situ- 
ation is costly business to say the least. 
Intelligent vigilance is always necessary, 
and the more we study the subject the 
more we must agree that in fire preven- 
tion in “modern industry” the old adage 
still holds true, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 


Credit 


Protection 


(Cont. from p. 7) involve a_ period 
of research beyond the time limit 
granted the writer in which to prepare 
this short article. Suffice it to emphasize 
one or two major results: 

1. Decreased insurance cost with the 
arrival of fire protection. 

2. A lessening of interruption in busi- 
ness through fire. 

3. Better housekeeping—a condition 
having influence throughout an entire 
establishment. 

A magnifying glass is not needed by 
credit men of this day to discover where 
these conditions fit into the picture. 
Physical conditions under the roof of a 
business establishment have as much to 
do with successful operation as ability 
to produce and distribute articles of 
commerce. 

The Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Association invites the support of every 
member; it welcomes suggestions, and 
will gladly answer inquiries relative to 
its work. 

a 

“So you are undertaking to keep 
bees ?”” 

“Yes,” answered Farmer Corntassel. 
“I don’t want to miss anything, and I’ve 
been stung every other way there is.” 


MR. 
EXECUTIVE DICTATOR: 


o 


greater 


business 
capacity 


The new Pro-technic Ediphone can in- 
crease your firm's business capacity— 
by 20% to 50%. This is a FACT which 
Edison will prove to you. 

You haven't seen a modern dictating 
machine until you've seen the Pro- 
technic! It’s different! Tailored in steel! 
All mechanism is concealed, protected 
from dust. It occupies less floor space. 
And its “Balanced” Voice Writing makes 
dictating easier! * * “Desk” designs 
are available. 

Let us show you in detail by an office 
study just how we will increase the 
business capacity of all your dictators. 

For full information, telephone The Ediphone, your city. 


Q Eden. INC. us 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


| am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity. 





Name. 
Add 
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modern 
office 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Royal's new 
portable 
The Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., announces a portable machine 
\y to retail at $45. This is similar to 
previous models, with open ribbon 
spools and slant-top carrying case. It 
was first shown at the annual convention 
of the National Typewriter and Office 
Machine Dealers Association at Chicago, 
early last month. The complete specifi- 
cations are as follows: Weight, 914 


450 


Ye 
IMPERIAL 


at3Qmd Se. 
— YORK CITY 
© 


le... 79O0...4#200,,.,,. #250 
Double... 7250. ..4300,. . . #350 


Sin 


pounds; paper capacity, 10 inches; writ- 
ing line, 91/4, inches; two shift keys; 
back spacer; ratchet release; combina- 
tion line space and carriage return lever ; 
two cylinder knobs; two carriage re- 
leases; two margin stops; tilting paper 
device; margin release, serving both 
margins; shift lock; full length paper 
and writing line scales; nickel-plating; 
slant top pigskin grain case; black baked 
enamel (dip spray finish). All standard 
keyboards and type styles are available. 


New raising 
mechanism 

In the pedestal typewriter model of 
the 1600 series of metal desks, the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has incorporated a new 
mechanism for raising the typewriter 
into operating position. Among the 
advantages claimed for the new device, 
the outstanding one is that the mechan- 
ism is practically automatic in its action 
—the typewriter simply being pulled 
forward on the shelf out of the pedestal 
and the entire carriage raising itself. 
This automatic action is made possible 
through the use of a vertical track for 
the carriage and a spring adjustment 
which accurately counter-balances the 
weight of the typewriter being used. The 
device is adjustable to any weight type- 


HOTEL 


ONE BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STA. 
Harry A.Day, Mang. Dir. 
* 


‘Prints a full size letter. 


writer. It is pointed out that because the 
new mechanism operates so easily, noise 
is almost entirely eliminated and con- 
siderable time is added to the life of the 
entire desk. Another improvement is 
additional reinforcement of the type- 
writer shelf. 


Two-color 
NRA stamp 

What its manufacturers believe to be 
the only two-color NRA rubber stamp 
in the country has just been announced 
by the Fulton Specialty Company. In 
addition thereto there is to go with it a 
special two-color stamp pad. The com- 
pany also manufactures a standard size 
one-color NRA stamp. The Fulton two- 
color NRA stamp measures one by one 
and a half inches. The NRA and “We 
Do Our Part” lettering at the top and 
bottom of the stamp print in red, and 
the eagle and the word, ‘‘Member,” in 
blue. The stamp pad is really three 
pads in one, being divided into thirds. 
The first third, or the left end, is red 
and the third part or right end is also 
red. The center is a blue pad. When 
the stamp is placed in the center of the 
pad the eagle is inked on the blue sec- 
tion, and the NRA and “We Do Our 
Part” (the top and bottom) are inked 
in red by the red ends of the pad. Thus 
one inking and one impression cause the 
stamp to print in two colors. The Ful- 
ton one-color NRA stamp is one and a 
quarter by one and a half inches. The 
Fulton Specialty Company is one of a 
number of companies authorized to 
manufacture NRA rubber stamps. 


"Stencilpress” 
introduced 


The “‘Stencilpress,” is a recently an- 
nounced product of the Stencilpress Cor- 
poration, Chester Avenue at Eleventh 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. In general 
character the Stencilpress is a modified 
rocker arm duplicator, the printing 
rocker being hung on parallel arms in 
such a way that accurate registration is 
assured. The copy paper is placed on 
the printing table and positioned by an 
adjustable paper guide, either one sheet 
at a time or a whole stack. Because of 
registration accuracy, two or more colors 
can be printed effectively on one sheet. 
Suited to meet the needs of smaller 
business houses, the Stencilpress is 
recommended for duplication of menus, 
letters, bulletins, hand bills, office forms, 
programs, school work, record cards, 
post cards, etc. It will accommodate 
practically any size or thickness of paper. 
The printing 
area is five and a half inches wide by 
eight inches high. 
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SHORTER HoOuRS, readjusted pay- 
rolls, new tax schedules, advancing 
prices—all have a direct influence 
on costs. Timely, accurate, detailed 
cost information is now indispensa- 
ble to sound business management. 

Right now costs are necessarily a 
principal study of businesses. Or- 
ganizations, large and small, are 
endeavoring to line up with the 
New Deal in the light of readjusted 
costs. 

This is a test of management to- 
day. Your production costs may 
fluctuate and mount—for both ma- 
terials and labor. Do your present 
methods enable you to compare 
instantly actual costs with your 
standard costs; those of a year ago 
—a month ago—yesterday? Have 
you at your finger-tips quicker 
figures, cheaper figures, more 


accurate figures—to serve as a 
barometer of selling activities? 

And how about sales costs ? Does 
your present method of sales analy- 
sis reveal quickly and conclusively 
your volume and costs by com- 
modity groups, by salesmen and by 
territories? Do you know the profit- 
able territories? Are you sure prices 
are in line with costs? 

These are questions which every 
individual business must answer. 
Questions which the Comptometer 
—Unit Ticket—Peg-Board combi- 
nation can answer for you, and is 
answering for the country’s leading 
organizations in every field of busi- 
ness and industry. This method is 
simple and rapid. It is highly flex- 
ible, easily adaptable, absolutely 
accurate. It is designed from a vast 
experience with every phase of cost 


Costs? 


accounting—for the purpose of find- 
ing and plugging the leaks in the 
profits of your business. 

May we send you pertinent in- 
formation? It may point the way 
to more economical means of as- 
sembling costs and other informa- 
tive figures. Check the folders 
you wish sent. Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company, 1717 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 

1717 North Paulina Street 

Chicago, Ill. 
Please send literature checked: 

0 Unit Ticket Method of Labor Distribution 

O An Order Routine That Reduced Costs and 
Errors 

0 The Peg-Board Method of Accounting 

0 A New Method of Compiling a Sales Analysis 


Name 
Address 
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OMPTOMETER 


QUICKER FIGURES « CHEAPER FIGURES 
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What's ahead 
y for wholesaling? 
(Cont. from p. 37) for this information 
Wholesaling must recognize this need 


and must be prepared to fulfill that need. 
This is a part of coordination. 


Thirdly, we are engaging in definite 
research calculated to greatly enlarge 
upon the value of our service to our 
customers. What are termed basic 
stocks of merchandise—those elements 
which are in everyday demand, are made 
a matter of careful study. We are pre- 
pared to show the smaller merchant 
what goods he ought to be carrying and 
in what quantities as to size, color, etc. 
This is based on a lengthy process of 
fact-finding as it pertains to the retail 
business of the country at large, tested 
and tried out in our own small stores. 
We are prepared to supply service in 
connection with store alteration—advice 
and information which is again obtained 
through research and understanding of 
the problems of retailing in a store or 
community of given size. 


We have recently established a train- 
ing school for salesmen—a course of in- 
struction in merchandise and methods. 
To my knowledge, this very elementary 
plan has not been as elaborately under- 
taken heretofore in the wholesale dry 
goods business. These young men are 
put through a thorough, intensive course 
of instruction, not only in merchandise 
but in sales promotion, basic stocks, 
window trims, sales points, and presen- 
tation, and during their study, work part 
of the time in stockrooms where they get 
the actual feel of merchandise. After 
satisfactory completion of this course, 
they are assigned to one of our retail 
stores for a period, thus giving them 
the retailers’ point of view. All this is 
done to develop a more efficient corps of 
salesmen—sales representatives with un- 
derstanding of both retail and wholesale 
distribution. 


We are in the process of setting up a 
bureau of price and style comparison. 
This might be understood to be a sort 
of shopping service constituted to prove 
and test our wares and methods. In our 
present outlook there can be no sense of 
complacency, no smug satisfaction. Our 
methods and merchandise must be right 
and we must know that they are right 
by actual test with what the market 
affords. We should also be ready to 
supply any special need or requirement 
in the matter of information or service. 


As a point in illustration I might 
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mention what was done recently in con- 
nection with the perplexing questions 
surrounding the cotton processing tax 
and increases in cost due to application 
of N. R. A. Quick to sense the need of 
clarification of this whole subject, we 
issued what we termed “The Field 
Digest’”” in which we brought down to 
terms of common understanding the 
various elements involved in both of 
these federal undertakings. This was 
done without request and the informa- 
tion was broadcast to all of our cus- 
tomers early enough to be of real value 
to them in the preparation of their re- 
turns and in the checking of their in- 
creased costs. That it filled a place of 
real need was evidenced by the thou- 
sands of letters we received expressing 
appreciation for the consideration thus 
shown the individual retailer and for the 
interest in his welfare which this service 
manifested. 


Fourthly, we are recognizing the need 
for sales promotion, advice, and assist- 
ance. Our advertising department con- 
cerns itself not only with our own 
advertising plans but probably to greater 
extent with the preparation of advertis- 
ing plans and sales events for our cus- 
tomers. We are periodically preparing 
sales plans for special events, flexible 
enough to tie in perfectly with a store’s 
individual requirements and yet large 
enough in scope to permit securing of 
the necessary goods to support the plan 
on a large production basis. Large scale 
production of the advertising itself 
makes possible excellent results and low 
costs. The whole set-up so well drawn 
as to compel interest and desire on the 
part of the consumer to whom these 
advertisements are sent by the local store. 
Merchants who come to us for assist- 
ance in the preparation of their own 
institutional selling events—anniversary 
sales—founder’s days or whatnot find a 
ready and willing interest in their prob- 
lems and judging by the many requests 
continually being received evidently a 
happy solution to their problems is 
found. 


And what is happening. The retail 
stores have already demonstrated their 
approval and appreciation of this new 
conception of function and are turning 
to us for information and advice. Our 
business has increased by a gratifying 
margin and now when the speculative 
fervor has passed our increases continue. 
Firm foundations of relationship which 
have existed for many years with many 
customers are daily being augmented by 
new contacts. This is a new order of 


things—service plus—bidding for busi- 
ness over the long pull on the basis of 
those things more important and valu- 
able even than price. 


It is in these ways we believe whole- 
saling can best serve its two masters. 
After all, while each master reigns in his 
own realm, each is dependent upon the 
other. We believe wholesaling in the 
modern conception of function and 
attuned to present day needs can co- 
ordinate the purposes and interests of 
these two masters better even than they 
can do it for themselves. 


This is what I conceive to be ahead 
for wholesaling—a new conception of 
function expressed in definite, tangible, 
well-rounded service. It represents a 
task and a challenge—a challenge to 
prove our value and place in the distri- 
butive function. I know not what others 
may do but as for us we have determined 
to accept the challenge. 


Putting dollars 

M back to work 
(Cont. from page 9) should be held at a 
minimum and this condition must be 
applied if the corporation is to succeed. 
With this condition applied such mini- 
mum losses will be a small price to pay 
for the sound unified banking system 
that should follow from its operation 
by July 1st, 1936. I can only speak for 
the Board and for it I am free to pledge 
you that banks admitted by it into this 
corporation will comply with the re- 
quired condition. And I have faith that 
the other agencies passing upon this 
question will exercise the same degree of 
integrity. 

I have reported fully to you our prob- 
lems and I bespeak your help in their 
solution just as I pledge you our best 
efforts in the solution of the problems 
of banks, and together we may with con- 
fidence look to the day when banks do- 
ing their full part will have regained 
their first place in the regard of America. 


The gentle art of 

M “paper-hanging" 
(Continued from page 19) Dol hear you 
say something about check-protectors? 
They present little difficulty to the ex- 
perienced workman. Perhaps a “‘patch” 
is inserted, or maybe the perforations 
are merely filled in and a new set of 


numbers punched with another check- 
protector. Professionals can do this 











work so skillfully that it can hardly be 
detected even with the aid of a micro- 
scope! And having one “original” to 
work from, it is a simple matter to 
manufacture the necessary number of 
authentic copies. This has been done 
so skillfully that in some instances the 
bankers themselves could not tell which 
was the original check! And safety 
paper is not in the least “'safe.”” Plenty 
of the bogus variety is available! 

The return from such a swindle be- 
comes apparent when we know this 
same stunt can be worked time after 
time with a new list of victims and a 
different base of operations in each in- 
stance. And it is very seldom indecd 
that such happenings get into the papers, 
for the average attorney will make good 
the loss and forget it, rather than have 
people know that he, a man supposed 
to be well-versed in legal ways, has been 
clipped by a common or garden variety 
workman of the great family of pro- 
fessional “‘paperhangers.”” 


Another pest that has to be contended 
with is the person who makes a small 
purchase and tenders a bogus check in 
payment and pockets the change. His 
is a much easier problem to handle. Do 
not think from this that he is not a 
menace—he most emphatically is! But 
the amount lost in this way is compara- 
tively small. In fact, he relies on the 
small amount of the check and his glib 
tongue to get him by. 

While he may not even know the 
word, he is generally a keen psychologist 
and uses this knowledge of human na- 
ture to advantage. And as for identi- 
fication—well, he’s just loaded down 
with letters, lodge cards, telegrams and 
in fact anything that will help him prove 
he is someone who he isn’t! If you 
mention forgers he'll tell you about the 
time he was “taken.” His bitter de- 
nunciation of the crooks that take ad- 
vantage of a man with a bad check, 
would do justice to any prosecutor. He 
has even been known to speak to sub- 
stantial local business men, within hear- 
ing of his victim, as though intimately 
acquainted! He doesn’t get a lot per 
check but he lays more than his share of 
that “three a minute.” 


And now that we know how these 
professional “‘paperhangers” work, what 
can be done about it? The reader will 
agree that if this great flood of bad 
paper could be curtailed it would go a 
long ways toward establishing a new era 
of prosperity in business. And it can 
be done with an intelligent effort to edu- 
cate the public to the point where they 
When this 


are willing to co-operate. 


is accomplished, forgeries can be almost 
wholly eliminated! 


There is nothing magic about it. But 
it is the only method advanced to date 
that is not complicated or expensive, and 
it provides positive protection against 
the professional check worker. What is 
it? Just simply a matter of having every 
stranger for whom you cash a check 
place the prints of both thumbs imme- 
diately under the endorsement. To do 
this is a simple process, all that is needed 
being a common stamp pad that is not 
too heavily inked. The thumb to be 
printed is placed on this and then on 
the back of the check in a rolling mo- 
tion so as to give the full imprint. The 
tell-tale lines and whorls that result, are 
—as every criminal well knows—one of 
the few things that cannot be forged or 


duplicated. 


Suppose you are using this system and 
a check turns out to be fraudulent. You 
immediately turn it over to the police, 
and in so doing, you have helped them 
more than you could have in giving the 
most minute discription, for appearances 
may be altered, but fingerprints remain 
the same for ever. A positive means of 
identification, and one that is easily 
classified. The professional criminal is 
only too well aware of the positive and 
speedy results to be obtained from them, 
and to think that he might leave such a 
trail behind him, blazing the way as it 
were, for his apprehension and convic- 
tion, is entirely out of the question. 
The real crime deterrent is surety of 
conviction, mot severity of sentence 
where one is convicted while ten go free. 
By the method outlined, apprehension 
and conviction is almost as sure as the 
famous twins, death and taxes! 


Another point not to be taken lightly 
is the ease with which convictions could 
be obtained in those rare cases, where 
in spite of all, a forgery was perpetrated. 
The admission of the check itself would 
be all the evidence necessary, and all the 
high-powered “mouth-pieces’” in the 
land would not be able to overcome that 
No appeals would 
be taken, because the accused, if he 
were not entirely crazy, would realize 


one bit of evidence. 


it was just a waste of time and money. 
Justice would be speeded up. The state 
and country would benefit in that en- 
forcement of the law would be easier 
and less expensive. 

The writer in talking with scores of 
forgers, both amateurs and experienced 
professionals, has yet to find one with 
any method to advance (Cont. on p. 47) 
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mw Based on the experience of actual 
credit operations, N. A. C. M. Credit 
Forms are the corner-stone of successful 
credit work. Thousands of credit de- 
partments are reaping the rewards of 
savings, good-will, efficiency by using 
these forms, standardized for your credit 
department's activities. Just fill out the 
coupon. Then see for yourself why you 


should join the majority. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new folio of credit 
forms 
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Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Government Construction 

Q. (a) What are the terms and require- 
ments to be met by a contractor desirous of 
bidding on a job, building a United States 
Post Office? (b) Is it necessary that a con- 
tractor, having finished a Government build- 
ing, show receipted bills or lien releases 
from sub-contractors before receiving his 
final. payment from the Government? 

A. (a) The terms and requirements for 
bidding on any Government building are not 
strictly uniform, but vary according to the 
size, nature, and location of the job. The 
terms upon which a contractor bids are gen- 
erally set forth in the invitations to make 
bids. In general they are as follows: 

1. Contractor must have completed at least 
three similar undertakings. 

2. He must furnish a “bidder's bond” 
usually about two per cent of the total 
amount of the bid and furnished by a surety 
company at small cost. This bond must ac- 
company the quotat‘on. 

3. The successful bidder must furnish a 
bond covering a certain percentage of the 
total bid, usually computed at about fifty 
per cent. 

4. The successful bidder is subject to in- 
vestigation by the Government representa- 
tives in charge of the work, and if he is 
not able to handle it to their satisfaction, 
the work will go to the next bidder. 

(b) Ordinarily no. A requirement forc- 
ing the contractor to show receipted bills and 
lien releases from sub-contractors before he 
can receive final payment is the exception 
rather than the rule. The fifty-per cent bond 
is required to cover emergencies of this type, 
and the contractor is ordinarily paid when 
the inspectors indicate the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the job. 


Corporations 

Q. If a corporation, licensed to do busi- 
ness in any state other than New York, 
should make a contract in New York, could 
it sue on the contract? 

A. Yes, provided it was not engaged in 
regular business in New York State. 
218 of the General Corporations Law of 
New York prohibits a corporation, doing 
business in New York, to sue on a contract 
made in the course of such business unless 
it was licensed by the Secretary of State to 
carry on business in the state. However, the 
decisions hold that a single isolated trans- 
action does not constitute “doing business in 
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the state,” and the foreign corporation could 
sue thereon. 


Checks 


Q. Is there any Federal Law saying that it 
is unlawful to draw a check for less than 
one dollar? If so, what is its effect? 

A. Yes, an Act of Congress declares that 
“No private corporation, banking association, 
firm or individual shall make, issue, circulate 
or pay out any note, check, memorandum, 
token or other obligation for a less sum 
than one dollar, intended to circulate as 
money, or to be received or used in lieu of 
lawful money of the United States.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has interpreted this to mean that insofar as 
checks issued in the regular course of busi- 
ness are not circulated as money or in lieu 
of money of the United States, such are not 
within the meaning of the law. 


Statute of Limitations 


Q. What is meant by the expression, “the 
statute of limitations does not dissolve a 
debt, but is merely a bar to a remedy on the 
debt”? 

A. That the debtor must affirmatively 
plead the statute in order to take advantage 
of it. The debt is a binding obligation upon 
the debtor, until his pleadings set forth the 
fact that the statute of limitations has run 
against it. Unless he does so plead, judg- 
ment in the full amount of the debt may 
be entered against him. 


Shipping 

Q. If A ships goods from Chicago, Illi- 
nois to B in Bloomfield, New Jersey, on a 
contract of sale calling for terms, F.O.B. 
Pittsburgh and the goods are destroyed or 
damaged beyond usefulness, near Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. through no fault of the carrier, 
which party must suffer the loss? 

A. B, the vendee. On an F.O.B. contract 
title passes at the F.O.B. point, in this case 
Pittsburgh. Insofar as the goods had passed 
that point they belonged to the buyer at the 
on the damage occurred, and he must suffer 
the loss. 


Process Tax 


Q. When a vendor contracted to sell a 
taxable commodity, the sale being consum- 
mated before the tax went into effect, and 
delivery of the goods made after that date, 
can the vendor bill the vendee for the 
amount of the tax? 

A. Yes. The vendor becomes the agent 
for the United States in collecting the tax. 
This is provided for in Section 18 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 18. (a) If (1) any processor, job- 
ber, or wholesaler has, prior to the date a 
tax with respect to any commodity is first 
imposed under this title, made a ek fide 
contract of sale for delivery on or after such 
date, of any article processed wholly or in 
chief value from such commodity, and if (2) 
such contract does not permit the addition 
to the amount to be paid thereunder of the 
whole of such tax, then (unless the contract 
prohib:ts such addition) the vendee shall 
pay so much of the tax as is not permitted 
to be added to the contract price. 

“(b) Taxes payable by the vendee shall be 
paid to the vendor at the time the sale is 
consummated and shall be collected and paid 
to the United States by the vendor in the 
same manner as other taxes under this title. 
In case of failure or refusal by the vendee to 
pay such taxes to the vendor, the vendor 
shall report the facts to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue who shall cause collections 
of such taxes to be made from the vendee.” 
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Textile Code 


Q. Under the Textile Code what rights 
has the vendor with regard to merchandise 
he contracted to sell before the passage of 
the code increased production costs on the 
goods? 

A. If the goods were sold prior to June 
16, 1933, although for subsequent delivery, 
the vendor may call upon the vendee (pro- 
vided the latter has signed the code) to ac- 
cept the goods on a price basis adjusted 
according to the increase in production costs. 

If the goods were sold subsequent to June 
16, 1933, the vendor was put on notice that 
production costs would increase under the 
Code and should have provided for the in- 
crease in the contract of sale. He has no 
remedy except in the reasonableness of the 
vendee. 


Bankruptcy 


Q. When the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer of a corporation cause some of the 
corporate assets to be paid over to a third 
party, and the corporation subsequently be- 
comes bankrupt, may the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy have the transfer of corporate assets 
set aside as fraudulent? 

A. Not unless he alleges the insolvency 
of the corporation, and the existence of credi- 
tors who might have avoided it. Section 70 
of the Uniform Bankruptcy Act says, “The 
trustee may avoid any transfer by the bank- 
rupt of his property which any creditor of 
such bankrupt might have avoided, and may 
recover the property so transferred or its 
value from the person to whom it was trans- 
ferred, unless he was a bona fide holder for 
value prior to the date of the adjudication. ' 

The court interprets this to mean that no 
creditor who becomes a creditor subsequent 
to the transfer could recover from the trans- 
feree, and in order to recover, the trustee 
in bankruptcy must show in his pleading 
that a creditor could have enforced the right, 
or that the bankrupt was insolvent at the time 
the payments were made. (Quintal v. Kell- 
ner 238 A.D. (N.Y.) 651, decided on 
June 20, 1933.) 


Bulk Sales Act 


Q. Under the Bulk Sales Act of New 
York, how many days notice must be given 
the creditors of the seller and who must 
give the notice? Is the number of days 
uniform in all states? 

A. Five days notice must be given to all 
creditors of the seller by the purchaser. The 
five day provision is not uniform but is 
observed in the following states: Alabama, 
Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Bad Check Law 


Q. If a vendor in New York ships goods 
to a vendee in New Jersey and the latter 
mails a check from New Jersey to New 
York which is subsequently returned worth- 
less, can the vendor prosecute the vendee in 
New York under the Bad Check Law of 
New York or in New Jersey under that 
Bad Check Law, or both? 

A. As a practical matter, the only juris- 
diction in which prosecution can successfully 
be maintained would be New Jersey, where 
jurisdiction of vendee and witnesses would be 
had. It is unlikely that a successful prose- 
cution under these facts could be maintained 
under the New York Bad Check Law. How- 
ever, if a scheme to defraud can be shown, 
prosecution under the Federal Statute, pro- 
hibiting use of the mails to defraud, can be 
— either in New Jersey or New 
York. 
































The Credit Man and 


National Recovery.. 






T. the credit man—as well as to every other 
responsible element in the nation’s economic 


* structure,—the principles of business operation 
it as proclaimed by the President present defi- 
: nite problems. 

8 Higher wages and reduced hours of labor 
: necessarily tend to raise costs of production 
I. and operation. Yet if the fundamental ob- 
n jective is to be achieved—that is, if public 


purchasing power is to be increased—too 
great price advances must be avoided. How 
| can this problem be solvea? Higher costs 
: must be offset somewhere. 
“ Obviously, new economies must be devised— 
waste eliminated, expenses pared, corners cut, 


ll leaks stopped. 


1€ 


is The reduction of credit losses will help. 


a, And the most effective means of reducing 
a, credit losses is to obtain the accurate and 
> complete credit information provided by 
. Retail Credit Company Character Credit Re- 
€, ports—specific facts that portray currently and 

clearly the character, habits, financial condi- 

tion and stability of the credit applicant. 
ds Reduce your credit losses—offset higher costs 
er —aid the campaign for national recovery—by 
i liberal use of Retail Credit Company Character 
‘* Credit Reports. Write today. 
of 
at 
J RETAIL CREDIT <OMPAR 
ly An International Character Reporting Agency 
cE Established 1899 
; Home Offices: ATLANTA, GA. 
e- NEW YORK OFFICES: Graybar Bldg. 
od CHICAGO: Adams-Franklin Bidg. 
v- SAN FRANCISCO: Adam Grant Bldg. 

TORONTO, ONT.: Federal Bldg. 

os @© Reports mailed direct from 815 cities throughout the United 
2 States, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Guatemala. 
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CONDITIONAL SALE. TEST OF RE- 
MOVABILITY OF GOODS. MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURE. CONDITIONAL SALES 
ACT CONSTRUED. (WISC.) 

The sole question for determination is 
whether the defendants, sellers of the ma- 
chinery, may retake their properties which 
were sold, delivered and installed pursuant 
to conditional sales contracts as against the 
trustee under a prior deed of trust, the 
trustee, as assignee of the claims for me- 
chanics’ liens, certain holders of the bonds 
secured by the trust deed and the receiver. 
It is contended that several machines, by 
virtue of their actual physical annexation to 
the realty, their adaptability to the use and 
purposes to which the realty is devoted and 
the intention of the parties to make a per- 
manent accession to the freehold, were fix- 
tures and as such were subject to the mortgage. 

Held that where an owner of realty pur- 
chases goods from a seller under a condi- 
tional sales contract, which goods are to be 
affixed to the realty but are severable with- 
out material injury to the freehold, there is 
no reason or necessity for filing the contract 
before the goods are affixed. In such a case 
the goods are purchased by the owner with 
full knowledge of the title reserved in the 
seller until they are paid for and obviously 
there is no reason for giving to the owner 
who is a party to the contract, the additional 
constructive notice which the record would 
=. This controversy is governed by the 

rst sentence of sec. 7 (sec. 122.07) as found 
by the trial court. In the law of fixtures 
physical annexation, adaptability to the use 
and purpose to which the realty is devoted, 
and the intention of the parties are of vital 
concern. In the law of conditional sales 
contracts under the first sentence of sec. 7, 
the question is: May the goods conditionally 
sold and affixed to the realty be severed 
therefrom “wholly or in any portion without 
materially injury to the freehold?” The 
important words are obviously “without ma- 
terial injury to the freehold.” The construc- 
tion to ce given those words determines this 
controversy. One of the purposes of sec. 7 
is to protect conditional sales, not to thwart 
or prevent them. The test of removability 
of goods sold under a conditional sales con- 
tract and affixed to the realty is “material 
injury to the freehold” not whether the goods 
are essential to the functioning of a plant or 
building. The several machines and the 
sprinkler system are severable “without ma- 
terial injury to the freehold” as those words 
should construed. Judgment below af- 
firmed. People’s Savings and Trust Co. v. 
Munsert et al. Wisc. Supereme Ct. Decided 
June 29, 1933. Requisition No. 94648. 


AUTOMOBILE. BILL OF SALE UN- 
ACCOMPANIED BY POSSESSION AND 
UNRECORDED. LEVY OF ATTACH- 
MENT BY CREDIT OF VENDOR. 
WHETHER SUPERIOR TO RIGHT OF 
PURCHASE. (KY.) 

Charles E. Burke on April 9, 1930 con- 
tracted with Nap. P. Rogers for the purchase 
of an Olds Duplex Sedan at the price of 
$1,289.00, $395.00 of which was payable 
on or before delivery, and $894.00 payable 
at the office of the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation in equal installments. A 
conditional sales contract was executed with 
the provision that the title to the property 
should not pass to the purchaser until the 
purchase price was fully paid in cash. An- 
other clause stipulated that in the event the 
purchaser defaulted in any payment the full 
amount should at the election of the seller 
be immediately due and payable. Rogers 
guaranteed to General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation payment of the purchase price. 
Burke immediately took possession of the 
sedan and operated it until he defaulted in 
the payment of the installments. The Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation acting 
under a provision in the conditional sales 
contract prepared to repossess the sedan when 
it discovered a general creditor of Charles E. 
Burke had attached it. At that time there 
was due on Burke's contract $609.00 Action 
was instituted on January 18, 1930 by the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation to 
recover of Burke and Rogers the $609.00. 
A general order of attachment was issued 
and levied by the sheriff on “One 1929 Olds- 
mobile Sport Coupe, motor #F155196, Serial 
#3404” as the property of Rogers which was 
left in his charge at his place of business. 
Rome Wigger on January 27, 1931 filed a 
petition to be made a party, wherein he al- 
leged that on January 8, 1930 he purchased 
this automobile from Rogers. Actual pos- 
session did not accompany the sale to Wig- 
ger. The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration had no knowledge at the time of 
the issuance and levy of the attachment on 
the automobile, of the claim of ownership 
or contract to Wigger. Judgment was en- 
tered against Burke and Rogers for the 
$609.00. The question is whether the at- 
tachment of the automobile by General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation is subordin- 
ate to the right and title of Wigger under 
his contract with Rogers. It is admitted that 
the bill of sale executed and delivered by 
Rogers to Wigger was not recorded. 

Held that such unrecorded bill of sale, 
against innocent purchasers and creditors 
without notice, is invalid. Secs. 496 and 
1908 entitled the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation to a peremptory instruction. 
Judgment reversed. General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp. v. Wigger. Ky. Ct. of Appeals. 
Decided June 13, 1933. Requisition No. 
93258. 


CONDITIONAL SALE. CHATTEL 
MORTGAGE. BONA FIDE PURCHASER 
FROM CONDITIONAL VENDEE. _IM- 
PLIED AUTHORITY. ACTUAL KNOWL- 
EDGE. (WASH.) 

In December, 1928, the plaintiff, being 
the owner of standing timber, entered into 
an executory conditional sales contract to 
sell the same to the predecessor in interest 
of defendant Stoneayler Lumber Company. 
The written contract, among other things 
provided that the purchase price of forty 
thousand dollars should be paid as the tim- 
ber was cut, manufactured into lumber and 
marketed, at the rate of $2.50 per thousand 
on all lumber as shipped. The contract re- 
served title in the vendor, but title to the 
manufactured lumber is by the terms of the 
contract left to inference or deduction. Stone- 
ayler Lumber Company, having succeeded to 
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the rights of the vendee named in the con- 
tract, went into possession and proceeded to 
manufacture lumber under the terms of the 
contract. It contracted with respondent Mauk 
Seattle Lumber Company to advance money 
to it at the rate of twelve dollars per thou- 
sand on all lumber cut and piled in the yard 
for air drying, giving a chattel mortgage to 
Mauk Seattle Lumber Company on all such 
lumber to secure such advances. The chat- 
tel mortgage was duly filed for record. Con- 
siderable sums were advanced, and at the 
time this action was brought there was owing 
to Mauk Seattle Lumber Company under the 
chattel mortgage some $8,200, and a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber covered by the 
chattel mortgage still remained in pile in 
the yards. The plaintiff seems to have sought 
to recover its stumpage payments from the 
Mauk Seattle Lumber Company on some one 
of several grounds, either (1) that Mauk 
Seattle Lumber Company had directly con- 
tracted to pay the stumpage in addition to 
the cash advance of twelve dollars per thou- 
sand; or (2) that title to the lumber was 
reserved in the plaintiff and its rights were, 
in any event, superior to those of a subse- 
quent encumbrancer; or (3) that Mauk 
Seattle Lumber Company made the advances 
with actual knowledge of the plaintiff's 
1 and is therefore bound by that knowl- 
edge. 


Held that the plaintiff failed to establish 
by a preponderance of the evidence any 
agreement on the part of respondent Mauk 
Seattle Lumber Company made for its bene- 
fit to pay the stumpage to it. The conditional 
sales contract was not recorded, and the sec- 
ond question suggested is therefore merged 
in the third. On the third question, this 
court cannot find from all of the evidence 
that Mauk Seattle Lumber Company, when it 
made the advances, knew anything more 
than that the Stoneayler Lumber Compan 
was purchasing the timber from the plaintiff, 
and had agreed to pay $2.50 per thousand 
on all timber cut and manufactured into 
lumber. It had no actual knowledge of any 
attempt to secure the stumpage by reserva- 
tion of title to the manufactured lumber or 
of any contract which would give prefer- 
ence rights thereon to the stumpage claim. 
Was such knowledge as Mauk Seattle Lumber 
Company then had sufficient to bind it and 
subordinate its claim to plaintiff's stumpage 
rights? The authority ft the vendee, under 
such a contract, to sell the manufactured 
product and pass good title to the pur- 
chaser must be either actual or apparent. 
Actual authority may be either expressly con- 
ferred or it may be implied. Here, there is 
authority to sell expressly conferred by the 
terms of the contract, but with the limitation 
that payment by the purchaser shall be made 
direct to the original vendor. The purchaser 
for value had no actual knowledge of the 
limitation. If there was no actual authority, 
then clearly there was implied authority to 
sell arising from the placing of the Stoneayler 
Lumber Company in possession with the in- 
dicia of title and permitting it to deal with 
the lumber produced without interference 
and without notice to the purchaser of 
the secret limitation upon the actual 
authority to sell. If a situation exists which 
creates apparent authority in the conditional 
vendee to resell and he does resell to a bona 
fide purchaser in good faith and for value, 
then the original vendor is estopped from as- 
serting his rights under the contract. Re- 
spondent was a pruchaser or encumbrancer 
for value and without actual knowledge. 
Judgment of respondent affirmed. Brantnober 
Company v. Mauk Seattle Lumber Company 
et al. Wash. Supreme Ct. Decided July 27, 
1933. Requisition No. 96867. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE. BREACH OF 
CONDITION. RIGHT TO SELL UNDER 
CONTRACT. SUPER-ADDED POWER 
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OF SALE. (MAINE.) 

An action on a demand note given the 
Consolidated Rendering Co. by the defend- 
ant, George E. Stewart, and secured by a 
chattel mortgage on two horses. The issue 
presented is as to the amount for which judg- 
ment should be entered. The mortgage, in 
addition to the usual provisions, included 
an agreement that, on default of any con- 
dition, it should be lawful for the mortgagee 
to take possession of and sell any or all of 
the chattels described in the mortgage, re- 
imburse itself for costs, charges, and ex- 
penses, retain such sums as remained due 
under the mortgage, and account to the 
mortgagor for the balance of the proceeds 
of the sale. It is agreed that the sale of the 
horses netted $150 which should be credited 
upon the note if the sale was legal; if the 
sale is held to be void, j 
for $180, which is the amount of the note. 
The defendants contend that the agreement 
in this mortgage, under which the Rendering 
Company sold the horses, much be construed 
as a release or surrender of the mortgagor's 
right of redemption, which the law will not 
allow under the rule that a mortgagor cannot 
change the character of his mortgage to that 
of an absolute conveyance, or release or sur- 
render his right of redemption by any agree- 
ment, however explicit or forceful, made at 
the same time or as a pact of the mortgage 
transaction. 


Held that the defendants have miscon- 
ceived the true intendment and legal effect 
of this provision in the mortgage. The 
arties, by their contract, superadded to the 
bil of sale and defeasance clause of the or- 
dinary chattel mortgage a power of sale en- 
abling the mortgagee to sell the property, 
after default, according to the terms of the 
power. This is a recognized mortgage pro- 
vision which is now almost universally 
deemed a valid and binding exercise of the 
right of contract, which neither impairs the 
mortgage nor clogs the equity of redemption. 
It is an additional provision coupled with 
the mortgage, rather than a part of it. It 
may be included in the mortgage deed or be 
created by a separate instrument. As long 
as the power of sale remains unexecuted, 
the relation of the parties remains as created 
by the mortgage, but, when the power is 
fully and lawfully exercised, the mortgage 
is stripped of its essential attributes and 
becomes a nullity. A valid power of sale 
may be inserted in a chattel mortgage and, 
if the power is exercised in accordance with 
its terms and with fairness to the mortgagor, 
if no statuate intervenes, the equity of re- 
demption is extinguished. The maker of a 
mortgage of personal property must redeem 
before the power of sale is exercised. R. S. 
Chap. 105, Sec..3. A sale under a power 
given in a chattel mortgage is a sale “by 
virtue of a contract between the parties’ 
and clearly within the purview of the statute. 
This court cannot accede to the argument on 
the briefs for the defendants that the statu- 
tory method of foreclosure of chattel mort- 
gages is exclusive and mars a sale by the 
mortgagee under a power. The right to sell 
mortgaged chattels by virtue of a contract 
between the parties, and this includes a sale 
under a power, still exists in this State. 
Instead of abrogating and excluding the exer- 
cise of this right, the Legislature has ex- 
pressly recognized it and made it superior 
to the mortgagor’s right of redemption. 
Judgment for the plaintiff for $30. Con- 
solidated Rendering Co. v. Stewart et al. 
Maine Supreme Judicial Ct. Decided August 
8, 1933. Requisition No. 96849. 


CONDITIONAL SALE. ACCELERA- 
TION CLAUSE. CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 
VENDOR'S REMEDIES. ELECTION. 
(MICH. ) 


The relevant portion of the contract of 
sale is: ‘Payment shall be made according 


to the terms of this proposal. Upon defaul: 
of the purchaser, the entire purchase price 
shall at once, at the option of the Galion 
I.on Works & Mfg. Company, become due 
and payable. “The title of all material 
covered by this proposal, until fully paid 
for, shall remain in the Galion Iron Works 
& Mfg. Company, and shall be considered as 
personal property; and in the event of any 
default of the purchaser the Galion Iron Works 
& Mfg. Company may at once, withaut due 
process of law, take possession of any material 
covered by this proposal and remove same from 
the premises as and for its property. In the 
event of such repossession, all sums paid by 
the p are to be considered as rental 
for use of the aforementioned property and as 
reimbursement for the cost of dismantling 
and removing said property. It is further 
agreed that the Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Company shall have the right to avail them- 
selves at their option, of the local lien laws 
in lieu of the right given in this paragraph.” 
The questions are whether the contract of 
sale is a conditional sales contract or chattel 
mortgage and, if the former, whether com- 
mencement of the assumpsit action bars re- 
covery in replevin. The trial court held the 
instrument a chattel mortgage solely because 
of the acceleration clause. 


Held that the acceleration clause alone is 
not sufficient to transform an instrument, 
otherwise a conditional sales contract, into a 
chattel mortgage. The rights and remedies 
reserved by a vendor are of such importance 
in determining the character of the sale. 
Under a conditional sales contract, the vendor 
may reserve the option to recover the pur- 
chase price or to reclaim the property, but 
he can not do both. At bar, the vendor re- 
served such option and no more. His right 
to retake the property was “as and for its 
property,” i. e., as owner, and payments 
made were not to be credited on the pur- 
chase price as in case of chattel mortgage 
but were to be considered as rental and re- 
imbursement for expense. No provision was 
made for sale of repossessed property with 
pursuit of personal liability for a deficiency. 
The instrument was a conditional sales con- 
tract. The provision for lien was not in- 
consistent with a conditional sales agreement. 
By commencing suit in assumpsit to recover 
the purchase price, plaintiff made a binding 
election to, and did, transfer title to the 
defendant. Title having passed to defend- 
ant and plaintiff having no lien upon the 
property, the latter is not entitled to posses- 
sion. Judgment for plaintiff reversed and 
cause remanded for entry of judgment for 
defendant. Galion Iron Works & Manufac- 
turing Company v. Service Coal Company. 
Mich. Supreme Ct. Decided August 29, 
1933. Requisition No. 97165. 


DRAFT. DISHONOR. TITLE TO 
PROPERTY. SELLER'S REMEDIES. 
RIGHTS OF ATTACHING CREDITOR OF 
PURCHASES. (CALIF.) 


Held that where personal property is sold 
for cash and a draft is given for the pur- 
chase price, but the draft is dishonored, title 
to the property, as een the parties to 
= pon remains in the a who may re- 
take the property or, i e€ property has 
been resold, claim the proceeds in the hand 
of the second purchaser as against an at- 
taching creditor of the original buyer. The 
provisions of the Uniform Sales Act, adopted 
in 1931, are not applicable to any sale, or 
to any contract to sell, made prior to the 
effective date of said act. Judgment for de- 
fendants in intervention reversed. Towey v. 
Esser et al. Calif. Dist. Ct. of Appeals, 1st 
App. Dist. Decided August 14, 1933. Re- 
quisition No. 97086. 





The gentle art of 
“paper-hanging' 


. 
to beat the (Continued from page 43) 


“prints.” In fact, they all seemed to 
think about like old Danny McPhail, 
who said: “When they get that tough, 
I think I'll take up a line of “gilt-edged” 
oil stock or something of that nature. 
It would be too easy for the “cutor” to 
settle you. There could be no mistaken 
identity, bam rap or anything of that 
nature. There wouldn’t even be the 
comforting factor of several witnesses 
calling themselves liars over some poi 
or other. ‘Nope, buddy, that would 
make it just a little too tough for old 
Danny. I’ve been in a couple of stirs 
but I haven’t rapped on any of their 
front gates yet, and that’s what a guy 
would be doing if he went up against 
that layout.’’ 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
ublished monthly at Philadelphia, Penna., for 
tober 1, 1933. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Richard G. 
Tobin, who having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Acting Editor 
and Manager of the CREDIT and FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, National Association of Credit Men, 1 
Park Avenue, New York City. Acting Editor, 
Richard G. Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Associate Editor, Paul Haase, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Acting Business Manager, Richard G. 
Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: National Association of 
Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with the follow- 
ing officers: Ernest I. Kilcup, Davol Rubber Co.. 
Providence, R. I., President; J. M. Rust, Union Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Vice-Pres.; P. M. Millians, 
Ernest L. Rhodes Co., Atlanta, Ga., Vice-Pres., F 
Hopkins, Janney-Semple-Hill & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Vice-Pres.; H. H. Heimann, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City, Executive een, Sec. & Treas. ; 
¥ S. Swingle, 1 Park Avenue, New York City, Asst. 

reas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. rs 

. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company a8 trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not ap ar upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that ofa bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. : 

RICHARD G. TOBIN, Acting Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 


ber, 1 ' 
eae RUTH E. HOCTOR, 
(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County 
Clerk's N 


“ae > S Reg. lo. 4053 
Certificate filed in New York County, 

N. Y. Clerk’s No. 106, Reg. No. 4-H-55 
My commission expires March 30, 1934. 
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One proceeding handled by the Col- 
lection-Adjustment bureaus can return 
your investment in their services for the 
entire year. This coupon mailed to the 
New York office will put you in touch 
with a representative of your nearest 
bureau who will prove to you that we 
can protect your profits. 


Sa $ The spread between production cost and selling price 
—already reduced to a minimum—must now be reduced 
still further. To increase buying power industry must increase em- 


ployment. Production must be increased before buying power is in- 
creased and industry must carry the load. CREDIT WASTE—largely 
preventable—last year reached a total sufficient to carry one third of 
our entire army of unemployed if that same total had been converted 
into profitable turnover. Now more than ever before 


WASTE MUST BE ELIMINATED 


Waste can be eliminated through efficient handling 
of assignments, bankruptcy claim representation, 
collections, personal contact service, receiverships, 
and trusteeships. We are qualified to protect your 
profits through each of these proceedings. 





